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EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 
lead the 


world 
in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 


The Red Seal 
Dry Battery 


is more than an ignition battery—it is a 
general utility cell. The guarantee applies 
to telephune work. 


GUARANTEE BACKED BY 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Chicago New York St. Louis 
FACTORIES: Jersey City Ravenna, O. 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 











“PRESSED STEEL” 


WALL BRACKETS for 1 or 2 Wires 


There’s a variety of 
K. WALL 


BRACKETS for 
telephone service, 
“B.& K.”’ insures 
permanency of con- 
struction and econ- 
omy ofu p- ‘keep. 
“B. & K."’ Brackets 


| Maw aseeees 


have so many exclu- 
sive features that 
you should write for 
a copy of our tele- 
phone catalogue. 


THE “&. & K.** MFG. CO. 


Railroad St., New Britain, Conn. 








~yenens Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 
Galvanized Iron Tele- 
phone Wire. 

Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICA ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSD A, 
CHICAGO— tio w, Ada moe e 
CONG ins 4Til—Traction Bide. 
NEW YORK—233 Broa 
BOsTON—! 76 F Fodecal St. 














SECURITY CABLE CARS 


will “speed up” 
your cable work 


No. 1 has adjust- 
able seat and pipe 
forming the frame, 
is continuous. 





Furnished with or 
without table. 


No. 3 is for emerg- 
ency work and 
trouble shooting 
and is properly de- 
signed for these 
purposes. 


Furnished with or 
without safety 
strap. 


Write for Security 
Bulletin No. 6 and 
Price List. 


: >. The F. Bissell Co. 


226-228-230 Huron St. 








American Steel & Wire Co.’ * 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denwe' 


Chicago 
Worcester 











CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA MICH. 


220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
Rialio Building, San Francisco 








Fort 


PRINTING 


AYNE 


ComPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
Prices on I,C.C Forms 


Ours Are the Best 











Toledo, Ohio 


>» 
y <= THIMPULEYE<> & 
SAVES TIME 


The Size is on 
the Eyes of 


MATTHEWS 
SCRULIX ANCHORS 


No chance of using 
wrong size without 
immediate detection, 











LEICH | 8 ae | MEANS 


Dependability TS Superior Service 


TO INSURE THE HIGHEST 
QUALITY SERVICE 


USE 


LEICH TELEPHONES 


HE Superiority of a Telephone does not depend solely upon the 
materials used. 

It used to be the fashion to think that quality was a matter of ma- 
terials—to think that it could be maintained solely by purchasing high grade 
steel, brass, carbon or other materials. This is true to great extent—it is 
essential that high grade materials be used. 

The real determining factor of quality depends upon the design. 

That is why Leich Telephones are superior to any other. 

They are designed to: give better service—They are more Dependable 
because they are built right—They are more accessible — durable — com- 
pact and economical—They give clearer articulation with lower battery 
consumption. 

Standardize on LEICH TELEPHONES—They will give you better 


service with less maintenance and repair expense. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE @ ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. Spokane, Wash. 


ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. instant, Gate Kansas City. Mo. 
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With the harvest 
over and the year’s 
work drawing to a 
close, the people of the United States 
next Thursday will observe the national 
holiday of Thanksgiving. 

With all the difficulties that beset us, 
and that seem to press down with ever- 
increasing tension, we, as a nation, still 
have much to be thankful for and should 
celebrate in all sincerity. In this issue, 
TELEPHONY presents Thanksgiving mes- 
sages from a score or more telephone 
men living and working in widely-sepa- 
rated parts of the country. 

These messages are interesting in that 
they show what the men in the Inde- 
pendent industry are thinking about just 
now. They show, too, that they are 
awake to the situation and take a broad- 
minded, patriotic view of things. 

These expressions, no doubt, are typical 
of public sentiment all over, and they 
that, 


are an encouraging sign despite 


the radical turmoil and the anarchistic 
blotting for the actual overthrow of our 
sovernment, the great bulk of American 
citizenship remains sane and loyal and 
guaratitees the protection of our national 
life, 
* * cs * 

Since the last Thanksgiving day, the 

telephon: industry has experienced im- 


portant changes, as have most other lines 
GT business. 


The government has hand- 
their 


and no doubt was glad to make 
the transfer. 


ed the wire properties back to 


Owners, 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


Certainly the public and the companies 
thankful 


are restored to 


themselves are that the lines 


private management. 
Telephone service is improving and con- 
Citions generally are becoming stabilized 
after the uncertainty incident to the ex- 
periment of government control. 

The high cost of living and doing busi- 
uess is still retarding this return to nor- 
mal, but many public utilities are being 
relieved with grants of increased rates. 

* * * * 
‘Last week’s TELEPHONY contained a list 


of some of the telephone companies 
which obtained rate advances in October. 
A similar table of increases, printed four 
covering August and 


weeks previous, 


September, furnished additional proof 
that rate-making commissions appreciate 
the justice of living rates for the pro- 
viders of service. 

increases 


These compilations of rate 


state the number of stations involved, 
the population of towns and other data, 
so that exchange managers who contem- 
piate applying for higher rates can make 
comparisons and be guided in handling 
their own costs. A study of these tables 
will be found helpful. 
* * *K * 

Emphasis has frequently been laid in 
these columns upon the importance of 
telephone companies in need of higher 
rates taking immediate action to obtain 


the advances to which they are entitled. 








No one knows 
how long this era of 
high prices will con- 
tinue, but nearly everybody believes it can- 
not last forever. When the pendulum 
starts to swing the other way it will prob- 
ably be more difficult to induce a rate- 
fixing body to grant an increase, no mat- 
ter how justifiable it may be. 

The 


many to believe that the period of lower 


slump in stocks last week led 
prices is at hand, although all agree that 
Lusiness is on the boom, with no sign 


The 


speculators are 


of falling off. and downs of 


stock 


ups 
market generally 
conceded to have no bearing on the real, 
productive business of the country. 
* * * x 
At all events, the telephone company 


intending to apply for a rate increase 


should waste no more time in starting 


action. It is true the people are “fed 
up” with higher costs, but they and their 
representatives on the commissions will 
recognize a valid plea for increased com- 
pensation for supplying the necessities of 
modern life. 
When the railroads are turned back 
to private operation, it is expected they 
will demand and be granted increases, 
for the public probably will be willing 
to pay more for the better service pri- 
vate operation is expected to furnish. 
This, however, will undoubtedly be with 
the understanding that the increased 
revenue is to provide that better service, 
to the 


unions that held up Congress when the 


and not to pay bigger wages 
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Adamson law was passed to prevent a 

disastrous railroad strike. There is no 

doubt the public is completely “fed up” 

with knuckling down to strong-arm 

union bosses who threaten to tie up the 

country by calling unjustifiable strikes. 
‘oe @ 


Labor disturbances with the accom- 
panying vicious tendency to destroy our 
torm of government and substitute there- 
for mob rule, constitute our greatest 
In fact, the radical advo- 


cates of bolshevism are back of most 


menace today. 


of the formidable strikes and seek to use 
unionism as a means to gain their de- 
structive aims. 

The failure of the steel strike and the 
government’s firm stand against the coal 
strike, backed by public opinion, have 
done much to quell the outburst of law- 


lessness by the Red element which is 
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plotting to put our country on a level 
with Russia. 

As one of our contributors points out 
in this issue, it is gratifying to know 
that among telephone employes there has 
been little or none of this un-American 
infection. There have been labor dis- 
putes, and some strikes, but in no case 
did vicious disloyalty manifest itself. 

The ranks of telephone employes in- 
The record 


made by telephone men in the late war 


clude no traitors or Reds. 


was a guaranty of that. 
’ sh *. * 

Postmaster General Burleson has filed 
his report of the government control of 
the wires, and the brief press dispatches 
indicate it shows a loss of $14,418,237 for 
the year’s operations. This sum repre- 
sents the difference between the net earn- 


ings of the telephone and telegraph com- 
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panies taken over by the government and 
the compensation guaranteed them. 

The reported deficits of the Bell cor- 
porations are $9,290,170. 

An interesting feature of the report is 
the brief statement that “small Inde- 
pendent companies operated by the gov- 
ernment reported a surplus of $57,428.” 
the Post- 


master General’s report will be made in 


More extended comment on 


a future issue, when complete details are 
at hand. 

So far as known the government has 
not yet reimbursed the companies with 
claims for additional compensation un- 
der their contracts. These claims will 
be passed along to Congress, and Con- 
gress will some time appropriate the tax- 
payers’ money to meet the bills to pay 
for the experiment in government wire 


operation. 


Why Telephone Men Are Thankful 


Representatives of Independent Telephone Companies Operating in Various 
States Tell Why the Coming Thanksgiving Day Should Be Celebrated 
with Special Significance — The End of Government Control Pleases All 


Next Thursday, November 27, the peo- 
ple of the United States will observe 
Thanksgiving day. Did you ever stop to 
think that ours is the only country in the 
world that sets aside a special day every 
year for this purpose? 

The plain reason is that no other peo- 
ple on the face of the globe have so much 
cause to be thankful. Right now, Amer- 
ica seems to have more trouble and tur- 
moil than usual, but the news from every 
other spot of earth shows that the United 
States still remains the most favored na- 
tion, and we, its citizens, should not fail 
to be grateful for the many blessings we 
enjoy. 

The way the telephone men regard the 
situation will be of interest to 
TELEPHONY’s readers, and the following 
messages from them, located in various 
parts of the country, are accordingly pre- 
sented. 

The words of F. B. MacKinnon, of 
Washington, D. C., president of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, express briefly and concisely 
the thoughts of thousands of telephone 
men and women, all loyal Americans. 

“As a ‘telephone man,” he writes, “I 
am thankful for the telephone men and 
women of this country—those nten and 
women who, through all the trying 
months of the war, maintained the com- 
munication systems of the country loyally, 
faithfully and efficiently. Our people are 
Americans through and through. Loyalty 








has always been the outstanding quality 
of telephone workers—loyalty to the pub- 
lic and loyalty to the service. 


“As a citizen, 1 am _ thankful that 

















F. B. MacKinnon, in His Thanksgiving 
Message, Expresses the Sentiments of 
Many Loyal Americans. 
throughout all the whole war period and 
now through the readjustment time, our 
America has been, and is still to be, the 
land of opportunity for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness under the same 


government of the people and by the peo- 
ple that has made this the greatest of 
nations and that the principles of stable 
government that protect property as well 
as life are still the principles to which the 
great majority of our people adhere.” 

Closing his message of Thanksgiving 
thoughts with the words, “Yours for 
prosperity,” C. L. Ovitt, general manager, 
Northern Telephone Co., Enosburg Falls, 
Vt., says: 

“T am thankful that I am an American 
and live in the United States; thankful 
for the belief that out of the present con- 
flict between capital and labor will come 
a better understanding, and that our coun- 
try will retain its position as a leader of 
the world, and be worthy of it. 

“T am also thankful for the prosperity 
that is sure to come as soon as the coun- 
try can become adjusted to present con- 
ditions.” 

“What have I to be thankful for?” asks 
Charles Hall, president, Coos & Curry 
Telephone Co., Marshfield, Ore., anc an- 
swering his own query, Mr. Hall, wh» op- 


erates the “Farthest West” tele; !ione 
company, says: 

“So many things come to min for 
which I have just cause to be t! ikful 
that for a little while it seemed my a” 
swer would require many sheets o: )aper 
and much of your time and my © In 


further reflecting on the matter, t 0% 
curred to me that it would be best ‘° ment 
tion only the high spots. 
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November 22, 1919. 


There is the ending of government con- 
trol. This formality caused a very little 
ripple on our serene existence. We se- 


cured a special order from the Postmas- 
ter General under the ‘natural barriers’ 

















W. J. Savage, Alexandria. La., Is Thankful 
for the Spirit That Prompted the 
First Thanksgiving. 
administration order, permitting us to 
forego the installing of the government 
toll rates. Since we had not signed a 
contract, the government also permitted 
us to retain our revenue. I am not sure 
even now whether the government or our- 

selves fared best on this arrangement. 


To get back to the subject of Thanks- 
giving, however, I am thankful for the 
restless spirit which prompted me to for- 
sake the great state of Pennsylvania for 
the wilds (?) of Oregon; I am thankful 
that we are not suffering mental anguish 
as are our fellow citizens in the East on 
account of the prospective usual hard 
winter without sufficient fuel, and that 
we enjoy a climate that is neither hot nor 
cold. 

I am also thankful that we live in a 
county which has but 30,000 people and 
could support three or four times this 
many; that the prosperity incident to this 
increase in population that will come, will 
occur partly within my active life and that 
much more of it will occur within the life 
of my family; that I live on the greatest 
undeveloped harbor of the Pacific coast; 
that there is more standing timber trib- 
utary to this harbor than any other in the 


United States; that this harbor opens 
upon the great Pacific ocean, which even 
now is showing signs of approaching its 
destiny— that of being the scene of the 
World’s createst commerce. 

I am also thankful that I live in the 
State that made the greatest display of 
Prompt and militant patriotism during the 
War; tha 


my neighbors and friends in 
southwestern Oregon, where we oper- 
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ate, are not bolsheviks; that an honest 
telephone man can prosper without in- 
curring their criticism and everlasting ill 
will. 

I am thankful, too, that we live in a 
town large enough to enjoy all public 
improvements, institutions and entertain- 
ment incident to life in a city, and to have 
within its borders good folks of fine 
character, and that the town is small 
enough so that you know ‘John,’ ‘Bill,’ 
‘Tom’ and ‘Henry,’ and feel free to at- 
tach these appellations when you meet 
them on the street; that the farmers in 
this vicinity, because of their marketing 
facilities and their economic condition, 
and because of their intelligence and abil- 
ity as farmers, are prospering; that they 
live on land that is, because of its earn- 
ing capacity, much more valuable beyond 
its present price. 

Then, tdo, as a telephone man, I am 
also thankful for the public service com- 
mission in this state, the members of 
which have sufficient political instinct and 
experience to be elected, and also sufficient 
integrity, honesty of purpose and ability 
to render just decisions, showing no par- 
tiality as to whose interests are promoted 
or who is offended thereby. 

To sum it all up, I am thankful that 
I have the most westetn telephone com- 
pany in the United States; that I re- 
ceive a living wage and interest on my in- 
vestments; that our returning soldiers and 
others who have occasion to travel em- 
phatically and freely state that we are 
rendering the best telephone service they 
have known anywhere; that our patrons 
appear to believe in our honesty of pur- 
pose; that they are patient with our en- 
deavors to render first-class service over a 
sparsely settled but rapidly developing 
and that of our 70 employes, 
nearly all show the same zeal to make the 
business a success as does the manage- 
ment.” 

W. J. Savage, secretary and general 
manager of the Southern Telephone Co., 
from Alexandria, La., sends this message : 

“Looking at the telephone proposition 
reminds me of a lecture I once heard on 
‘Seeing the Elephant.’ The character of 
the perspective depends entirely on one’s 
viewpoint. 

When I first began to consider the ques- 
tion of what I, as a telephone man and 
a good citizen of the United States, am 
most thankful for, the elephant appeared 
to my mental vision like some grotesque 
piece of sculpture with no definite out- 
lines to give it symmetrical proportions. 
But when I erased the setting of present 
abnormal conditions and placed the un- 
sightly figure against a background of fu- 
ture possibilities, a wonderful transfor- 
mation took place. 

The problems of operation and develop- 
ment melted away into an atmosphere 
electrified with discovery and invention. 
The beast became a powerful organism 


country ; 









vitalized with dynamic energy. The pres- 
ent unsettled state of affairs became the 
pains of travail which are to usher in a 
new era of electricity and telephony. 

The reconstruction period has only just 
begun, and it is too early to define results. 
The world’s upheaval has been no respec- 
ter of classes or corporations. When we 
recall the past 18 months, with their de- 
luge of difficulties precipitated, directly or 
indirectly, by the war, we feel like con- 
gratulating ourselves that we are even 
beginning to extricate the machinery of 
business from war time entanglements. 
Every branch of commerce has experi- 
enced a supreme test, and has either suc- 
cumbed outright or by super-strength has 
plodded along over the rough places with 
the ‘do or die’ spirit. That the telephone 
companies are among those who still face 
forward is a fact to be proud of. 

We also feel a peculiar pride in the 
knowledge that we gave of our best ma- 
terial when Uncle Sam needed men and 
women at the front. We boast that no 
department of business contributed a su- 
perior quota of fighting forces. We are 
grateful for those who were fortunate 
enough to return to us. We trust that 
those who remained on the battlefield will 
be examples to inspire us to more faith- 
ful endeavors. 

If I may be pardoned for sidetracking 
the main issue to a subject directly re- 
lated to it, I would like to state that per- 
sonal observation has made me feel that 
present ills are largely due to imaginary 
causes. It seems to me that the germ 
oi unrest has so infected the world that 

















Charles Hall, Hood River, Ore., Is Thankful 
Because He Lives in a State Populated 
by 100 Per Cent Americans. 


few companies or corporations have es- 
caped its venom. 

The microbes are in the atmosphere, 
and unless one continually wears the ‘gas 
mask’ of optimism, the little wiggler pen- 
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etrates his mental hatchery and is soon 
breeding its offsprings of discontent. It 
gets into the pores of one’s reason and 
fastens itself on the vitals of his- business. 
If he is employer, he imagines that every- 
body is working against him. He grows 
suspicious of his employes and in turn 
receives from them the contempt which 
lack of confidence breeds. 

If, on the other hand, the employe be- 
comes infected with the germ, he im- 
agines he is being imposed on by the 
company, assumes a defiant attitude and 
at once raises the valuation on his 
vices 50 per cent. The increased self- 
estimate stamps itself on his general de- 
meanor, and a partial paralysis of busi- 
ness ensues. 

And so the contagion spreads from one 
department to another, tearing down the 
healthy tissues of systematic operation 
and leaving commercial chaos in its wake. 
With the right kind of cooperation, this 
menace can be eliminated; and it is im- 
perative for their mutual advancement 
that employer and employe, alike, join 
forces against its further attacks. 

As a telephone man, I am thankful that 
only a light form of this infection has in- 
fested our ranks. I am thankful that in 
spite of the cross-purpose influences at 
work, we have maintained our position as 
a vital asset to the needs of our nation; 
that as a unit we have been loyal at all 
times and under all circumstances; that 
the companies of this country have en- 
listed heart-whole in 


ser- 


the readjustment 
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thankful to be living under a constitu- 
tion which embodies that spirit and makes 
the United States government the great- 
est in the world.” 

F. D. Lindquist,’ secretary, Fulda Tele- 








H. E. Bradley, Harrisburg, Pa., Ils Thankful 
to Be Living in This Time of Recon- 
struction with Many Problems 
to Be Solved. 


work and that already the light of a new 
day is breaking in telephony. 

As a citizen of the United States, I am 
thankful for the spirit that prompted that 
first Thanksgiving and which still lives in 
the hearts of all loyal Americans. I am 














F. D. Lindquist, Fulda, Minn., Rejoices 
That National Politics Are “‘Adjourned”’ 
as Applied to the Telephone Business. 
phone Co., Fulda, Minn., in common with 
every other American citizen, has many 

things to be thankful for. 

“First,” he says, “I am thankful that 
my parents emigrated to this country 
sufficiently long ago to permit me to be- 
come an American-born citizen and to 
live among the best people, in the best 
country, under the best government on 
which the sun shines today. 

“From the standpoint of a telephone 
manager, I am thankful that conditions, 
bad as they are, are not worse, and that 
the time has arrived when Postmaster 
General Burleson may devote his entire 
time and energy to postal affairs, and 
that national politics are really and truly 
‘adjourned,’ as applied to the telephone 
business.” 

Harold L. Beyer, Grinnell, Iowa, direc- 
tor, United States Independent Telephone 
Association, as a telephone man, is thank- 
ful for the increased prominence and 
prestige now enjoyed by the Independent 
interests as a result of the growth and 
development of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and _ its 
recognized and acknowledged helpfulness 
to our government during the war, both 
in the work of the Signal Corps and in 
the administration of the wire systems by 
the Postmaster General. 

“Major E. Alexander Powell, in his re- 
cent book, ‘The Army Behind the Army,’ 
refers to the prompt co-operation of the 
association and Independent men, gener- 
ally, for the success of the Signal Corps, 
commending especially the efforts of 
President F. B. MacKinnon in that con- 
nection. 

As a citizen, I rejoice that in a period 
of readjustment, involving extraordinary 
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difficulties, there exists in all parts of 
America such a heartening sentiment of 
conservatism and loyal, sane stability, that 
one cannot but feel hopeful that solutions 
will be reached that will establish indus- 
trial relations on a permanent basis that 
will be just to all interests involved. 

I hope to see the creation in America 
of a system of industrial tribunals which 
shall adjust disputes between employers 
and employes with the judicial fairness of 
a court, at the same time making use of 
a simple form of procedure that will in- 
sure such prompt and equitable settle- 
ments of controversies that the archaic 
and costly weapon of the strike will be- 
come as obsolete as has trial by combat 
for determining personal disputes. 

America has no use or need for the 
soviet form of government. Our history, 
training and experience under constitu- 
tional guaranties has instilled in 
hearts a wholesome respect for law and 
order, and the attempt to bring that tra- 
dition into question has met with right- 
eous and vigorous rebuke at the polls in 
recent elections. This is a nation with 
its face to the future, and its citizens pro- 
pose to mold that future without dicta- 
tion or suggestion from agitators, native 


our 


or foreign.” 

“Tmagine, if you can, being in the midst 
of a complete 
business affairs, 


reorganization of one’s 
surrounded by ‘all the 
confusion incident to the moving of office 
and household over a distance of more 


than 100 miles, with housing conditions 

















H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, lowa, Is Thankful 
for the Increased Prominence ard 
Prestige Enjoyed by Independ- 
ent Interests. 


at their very worst, and confronted w! 
the cheerful prospect of finding and train- 
ing an entire new office force—an 
considering the question of what 

to be thankful for on this Thank: 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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ictory Convention Well Named 


Annual Meeting of Illinois Independent Telephone Association Brings Out 






Large Attendance and Excellent Speakers on Matters of Importance to 
All Telephone Men—Employment of a Paid Secretary is Authorized 


“Victerv” as a name to designate the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Illinois 
independent Telephone Association was 
a most happy selection. It was a 
tory convention in 
from 


vic- 
every sense of the 
word the time that President FE. 
BD. Glandon, of Pittsfield, rapped for or- 
der, at the opening session of Tuesday 
afternoon, until the session was declared 
adjourned by President-elect R. E. 
den, of El Paso. 


Gor- 


The meeting which was held at the fe- 
land Hotel, Springfield, November 11 to 
13, marks the inauguration of a new era 
in the history of the Illinois Independent 
Telephone Association. It was decided 
unanimously that the association employ 
a paid secretary who will devote his en- 
tire time to the best interests of the as- 
members and its upbuilding 
to an even stronger and more united or- 
ganization than it is at the present time. 

A new set of by-laws which are prac- 
tically the same as the old ones but al- 
tered to permit the employment of a paid 
secretary and changing the annual dues 
to three cents per unit, with a minimum 
cf $3 a year, was adopted. 

There were present about 200 Illinois 
Independent telephone men—the “live 
wires” of the state. Each considered that 
the various addresses could not have 
been improved upon and that the dis- 
cussion on Wednesday afternoon was of 
great value to them. All in all, it was 
agreed that this was one of the most 
profitable conventions the association has 
ever held. Those present were given not 
ctly local but state and nation-wide 
views on problems in which every tele- 
phone man is interested. 

The election of officers which occurred 
late in the Thursday session resulted in 
the selection of Dr. R. E. Gordon, of El 
Paso, who for the past two years has 
Leen the association’s most efficient sec- 
retary, as president. E. S. Sterrett, of 
Henry, was elected vice-president, and 

B. M. Burke, of Carlinville, recording 
secretary and treasurer. 

The new board of directors is com- 
posed of W. H. Bassett, O’Fallon; Ning 
Eley, DesPlaines; F. A. Weber, Pekin: 
Fi. H. Knipe, Olney; A. R. Patterson, 
Streator ; A. B. Minton, Murphysboro; 
E. D. Glandon, Pittsfield; R. M. Mat- 
eee, Pontiac; J. C. Stokes, Carmi; L. 
Pitcher, Dixon; Dr. W. C. Lumpkin, 


Mattoon: T. ¢. Blooming- 
ton; B. M. 
| oe 


sociation’s 


Ainesworth, 


Burke, Carlinville; and Dr. 
~1} " o 4 
Schwartz, Jerseyville. 





By Stanley R. Edwards 


The opening session of the convention 
was called to order Tuesday afternoon 
by President E. D. Glandon, of Pitts- 
field, who presented Attorney John P. 
Snigg, who, on behalf of Mayor Charles 
T. Baumann and the city 
extended a cordial and hearty welcome 
to the telephone men. 

Senator O. F. Carthage, in 
the absence of C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, 
made such a response to the welcome, as 
De. Ri. 2. 
don, of El Paso, prefaced his report as 


commission, 


3erry, of 


only the senator can do. Gor- 


secretary-treasurer with some most per- 

















Dr. R. E. Gordon, of El Paso, President- 
elect of Illinois Association. 

tinent thoughts on the existing conditions 

of unrest. 

“The psychology of the world in these 
days of distraction following the great 
war,” said Dr. Gordon, “is an interesting 
study. The mental processes of the great 
majority of the human race are distinctly 
abnormal. The classes are all 
suffering from the high cost of living, and 
they are running around in circles try- 
ing to find the cause and the remedy. 
The difference in their manner of ex- 
pressing themselves corresponds with the 
difference in their mental development. 


various 


“The great general public, that usually 
patient beast of burden, is blaming the 
profiteers and demands that something 
be done; organized using the 
strike to force wages up to an unheard- 
of figure, blind to the self-evident fact 
that thereby they merely are increasing 
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labor is 


the cost of living by just that much more; 
while the bolshevist—no matter by what 
name called—is simply a maniac running 
amuck, seeking to destroy civilization and 
plunder the wreck. 

3ut, they all underestimate the great, 
fundamental cause of the trouble ; namely, 
destruction of the world’s wealth by the 
This 
competent authorities as 
than 500 billions of 


war. destruction: is estimated by 
being no less 
dollars, and, if we 
include the producing-power of the hu 
man lives destroyed or crippled, this esti 
Such a 


wealth can not 


mate probably is not excessive. 
wholesale destruction of 
but be felt in every corner of the globe. 

So closely interwoven are human rela- 
tions today that the loss to one is a loss 
to all. 


every town destroyed, every 


Every shell fired into the war, 
ship sunk, 


every farm laid waste had its share in 
producing the high prices from which we 
suffer and shall continue to suffer for a 
long time to come. It is doubtful whether 
the generation now living will see a com 
plete return to the prosperity of 1914. 
While the war destruction is the great 
cause of our troubles, there are others 
that help to increase the general hardship. 
A great factor has 
which organized 


been the way in 
labor has, for many 
years, been forcing up wages and limit- 
ing production. True, to a certain ex- 
tent, this has been justified and unavoid- 
able; still, much of it is in the same class 
as profiteering in foodstuffs. 
not have to be a mathematical genius to 


One does 


see that, when a day’s work is reduced, 
from ten hours, to eight, the cost of the 
thing produced will be increased in the 
proportion of 4 to 5; 
cent. 
When 
wagon drivers are getting more pay than 
do teachers and college professors, it is 


which is, 25 per 


street car conductors and milk 


time for everybody to take a hand in 
seeing to it that greed is 
justice What encouragement is 
there to our young men and women to 
become educated and efficient 


curbed and 
done. 


when un- 
skilled labor is better paid than profes- 
sional training? 

What is the remedy? The solution of 
the problem may be a complicated and 
difficult one; however, some points stand 
out quite clearly. 

First and greatest, is the need of in- 
creased production. 
making up for lost wealth except by pro- 


There is no way of 


ducing more. Every strike mere'ty puts 


off by so much longer the return to nor- 
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mal prices. Next, profiteers and middle- 
men must be under better control. Not 
least important is the need of more back- 
bone on the part of the authorities in 
dealing with lawless elements that are 
forcing wages up to unreasonable fig- 
ures. All men and women willing to 
work should be protected in their rights. 
And, finally, those who preach anarchy 
should either be deported or imprisoned. 

Not within the memory of living men 
has the world been in greater need of 
wholesome mental adjustment than at the 
present moment. The termination of 
physical warfare has left mankind in an 
attitude of uncertainty in which greed, 
selfishness and indifference are struggling 
for supremacy with the higher and nobler 
attributes. 


It is just as difficult for nations to 
relax after the fierce contest of war as 
it is for individuals to come back to 
normal conditions after a prolonged men- 
tal and physical strain. There are sores, 
scalp wounds, limb losses and a thousand 
and one things from which the body 
politic is suffering after the great con- 
flict on the other side, and these make it 
exceedingly difficult to relax. 


The flood of suggestions on one hand 
and an attempt to rule with an iron hand 
on the other are the natural results of 
this peculiar psychological condition. In- 
dividuals have suffered, in thousands and 
thousands of cases, great personal and 
financial losses, and men and women all 
over the world are impatient with each 
other. The agitator is having his inning 
because of the peculiar situation and the 
would-be lawmaker his day. 


The situation in this country and the 
unrest in Great Britain are marked il- 
lustrations of the frame of mind in which 
society, collectively and individually, finds 
itself. There are strikes and rumors of 
strikes and if anyone refuses to do what 
some one else wants him to do the dis- 
position is to get out a jimmy of some 
kind and make the recalcitrant person 
come across. 

The situation requires exceeding care 
and great wisdom on the part of those 
in authority and while there is need of 
firmness there is also necessity for con- 
sideration. It will be the better part of 
good judgment to drive with a loose rein. 
We have more rules and more laws now 
than can be enforced, and in our judg- 
ment too much law and too much tinker- 
ing with the rights of others is to some 
extent the cause of the prevailing unrest. 


Effect of Unrest Upon Telephony. 


“Telephony is feeling the results of so. 


much. psychological unrest; prices of all 
our commodities necessary to the safe 
conducting of our business have arisen 
beyond the proportion of our incomes. 
We must proceed slowly, letting conserva- 
tism rule our actions and out of it all 
rise to a better understanding among our- 
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selves and with the public. Public con- 
fidence at all times must be retained if 
we hope to attain the goal and prove 
that we as telephone men are able to 
bring order out of chaos. 


The past year sure has been an event- 


ful one for us all and the officers of your ° 


association especially. Early in the year 
it was evident that there was a move on 
to extend government control to 1921. 
The resolution adopted by your associa- 
tion at the last annual convention spoke 
volumes for the defeat of that extended 
control by arriving in Washington at the 
psychological time, acquainting your rep- 
resentatives there, of your wishes. 

Great has been the influence of your 
united efforts upon our legislature, for 
early in the year it seemed that the public 
utilities commission was doomed to be 
relegated to the past, but by prompt ac- 
tion of your legislative committee, with 
your assistance, an educational campaign 
was started that brought forth fruit and 
what would have been a calamity was 
averted. 


As you know the eight-hour law bobbed 
up again with more life and vigor than 
in former years, and would have become 
a law except for concerted action by your 
association, and other allied interest. 


Need for Strong Association. 

“The past year has demonstrated more 
than ever the necessity for us to perfect 
a still stronger organization, if we expect 
to occupy the place and demand the re- 
spect that is due us. We have great and 
wonderful possibilities and by concerted 
action all the time, can demand and re- 
ceive from our legislature those things 
that are most needed to advance and pro- 
tect our industry. 

From the very beginning of my office 
as your secretary, I have contended that 
you should have a paid secretary stationed 
at the office of the clearing house giving 
his entire time to the supervision, and the 
perfecting of your association. To do this 
work as it should be done would keep 
him busy 365 days in the year. 

I have only hit the high spots. It will 
cost you money but the resultant good 
will be threefold. Several states have paid 
secretaries now and their influence is be- 
ing felt. You have a membership now 
of 117, 13 being added to the family since 
last year. We have derived from that 
membership $3,544.88 and it has cost your 
association $2,495.66 to carry on the work 
of the past year, a very small sum com- 
pared with the results. After deducting 
expenses to date we have $1,049.22 in the 
treasury. 

This membership represents about 300,- 
000 stations, over half of the Independ- 
ents in the state. We must get them all. 
There are only six delinquent members 
and we feel they have been negligent or 
have not realized what we have done for 
them or they would have paid long ago. 
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Your secretary has sent out 44 circular 
letters this year, calling attention to all 
things coming to his notice affecting your 
business. 

I must not let this opportunity pass to 
thank all the officers for their kind as- 
sistance and especially the chairman of 
the legislative committee, E. S. Sterrett, 
for his constructive work, sacrifice of 
time and untiring energy during the ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

This association is your association and 
every one must have a part in it. I wish 
to thank the membership for their ready 
response when we called them to Spring- 
field during the last session of the legis- 
lature. By your co-operation we were 
able to show our representatives that the 
Illinois Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion is a live, energetic, active association 
and commands their respect, and is to 
be reckoned with in future legislation. 


I feel that at the present time your 
association is in a state of excellent health 
and growing and can not help but become 
a strong and powerful organization for 
the advancement and uplift of telephony.” 


Following the appointment of commit- 
tees, President Glandon delivered his an- 
nual message to Illinois Independent tele- 
phone men. “The hopes, fears, vicis- 
situdes and struggles of these years,” he 
said in opening his address, “have given 
realization to one of the century’s great- 
est enterprises and conveniences. To 
have had a part in this program, to have 
thus made our contribution to the times 
in which we live and to the generations 
to follow, is certainly worth while. 

“We have designated this convention a 
‘Victory convention’ and the date was 
chosen having in mind that it would ac- 
centuate in our minds the great prin- 
ciples of democracy which were guaran- 
teed to other lands and other peoples a 
year ago today in the signing of the 
armistice. Without doubt the closing 
year has been the most eventful and 
greatest year of our history. Such, how- 
ever, has been true of each year owing 
to the persistent growth of the industry. 

Responsibility of Our Industry. 

“The events of the closing year force 
upon us a sterner realization of our im- 
portance and responsibility to the ongoing 
of commercial and social life; a sterner 


realization that our own welfare is be- 
coming linked inseparably with our bust- 
ness—for with many of us it has become 
our present and future hope of aily 
bread—a _ sterner realization tha’ we 
should demand, assume and hold the place 
in commercial and legislative affair. that 


is in keeping with a business hav''¢ an 
investment of probably fifty mill: 1s 0! 


dollars in Illinois with from two t four 
times as many stations as the co pany 
which at one time opposed its d: clop- 
ment (not including the city of Ch ago.) 

Thus in the outset of this con: tion, 
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November 22, 1919. 


I challenge your earliest attention to the 
importance of wise action and the neces- 
sity of a forward-looking, constructive 
program, such as will preserve and set 
forward your state association in the ser- 
vice and estimation of Independent in- 
vestors and the regulatory bodies with 
which it must deal. 


While the association at times has been 
justly criticized for lack of activity, I 
question if our Independent investment 
would amount to one-fifth of the fifty 
millions of dollars if it had not been for 
organizational effort. To grow a good 
crop of swezt clover or alfalfa (among 
our most valuable crops) requires proper 
inoculation; to grow a telephone business 
of which we will be proud also requires 
inoculation. Association effort is the 
inoculation required.” 

President Glandon’s Address. 

In reviewing the accomplishments of 
the past year, President Glandon spoke 
of proposed legislation adverse to the in- 
terests of the telephone companies which 
de- 
feating, namely, the women’s eight-hour 
bill and the home rule question. 


the association was instrumental in 


Relative to the hearing before the com- 
mission in the matter of high 
interference, he stated that although the 
position to which telephone lines are en- 


tension 


titled was not definitely established, an 
advanced position before the commission 
has been secured. 

Mention was made by the president of 
the hearing before the public utilities 
commission, on October 9, relative to ser- 
vice connection, move and change of 
name charges. He expressed his opinion 
that the showing made at that time by 
the association will secure from the com- 
mission a recognition of the justice of the 
principles and a continuance of those 
charges or other suitable charges to take 
their place. 

Attention was directed to the benefits 
which continue to accrue by reason of 
the activity of the association in prevent- 
ing a ruling by the state fire marshal pro- 
viding for the installation of sub-station 
Protection at all subscribers’ stations. 

Among the blessings which have come 
to telephone companies as a result of fed- 
eral control, said President Glandon, are 
the service connection charges. 

“Many,” he continued, “had not thought 
of or realized the justice in the service 


connection, move and change of name 
charges until we had it brought to our 
attenti: At the hearing before the 
commi::ion, we were confronted with 
astounding figures representing the un- 
Warranted expense of moves of transient 
Subscritrs, which expense has very 
largely een borne by the long time sub- 
scribers or been lost by the company. 
“Many of us had never stopped to think 
of the difference in expense between a 


message, where the calling party would 
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talk to any one answering, and the ex- 
pense of a person to person or an ap- 
pointment call. All these things now 
seem fair beyond argument and will no 
doubt be continued in some form or other 
as a heritage of the war.” 

President Glandon expressed his grati- 
fication in the position taken by the as- 
sociation at its last convention with re- 
spect to the Moon bill. Had the measure 
passed and had the hours and rate of pay 
as provided therein been applied to the 
average rural exchange, it would have 
largely wiped out its business and made 
the telephone a luxury, he believed. 

“Momentous as have been the events 
of the past year and fraught as they have 

















E. D. Glandon, of Pittsfield, Retires From 
the Presidency After Serving Four 
Consecutive Terms. 
been with importance in respect to our 
future welfare,” said the speaker, “we 
are confronted with conditions today 
probably no less important, no less threat- 
ening and calling for no less wisdom and 
foresight in action than in the days of 

the war period. 

“War conditions have so decreased pro- 
duction and increased living costs and 
given opportunity for profiteering as to 
create conditions of labor unrest, which 
threaten to wipe out such meager margin 
of earnings as our companies may enjoy. 
The distinguishing and outstanding ideals 
of our nation are liberty and democracy— 
in their operation and application we have 
practically all the characteristics of the 
Golden Rule. 

We have never as a nation had reason 
to be ashamed of these ideals nor has 
their application to the solution of our 
national or international problems com- 
promised us or, we believe, failed to effect 
the best solution. Harry F. Atwood urges 
that in our governmental troubles we turn 
back to the constitution. 

May we not also find an antidote for 
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a great deal of our present day labor 
strife, in an application of the ideals of 
our nation? It is true that much external 
influence has been exerted upon employes 
of our company, but since our companies 
are usually composed of small units, 
where the management and employes are 
in close touch, such an influence can large- 
ly be overcome by keeping close to our 
employes and treating them as we would 
like to be treated, 
reversed. 

With the close of this present month 
government control will pass, and with it 
be interred the bogey of government own- 


were our positions 


ership. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the world has been on a strike, so to 


speak, during the past two or three years 
in that practically all production has been 
devoted to the prosecution of the war. 
We are now in more danger of going on 
the rocks by reason of the high cost of 
loafing than the high cost of living. To 
use the words of another what we 
work 


now 


need is ‘an honest day’s for an 
honest day’s wage.” 


The the 


convention was emphasized by Mr. Glan- 


importance of constitutional 
don, for the control of utility properties 
will be largely determined by the con- 
clusions of that convention. 

Referring to the new contract submitted 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to be signed by all companies con- 
necting with the Bell for toll and long dis- 
tance service over its lines, he said that 
the burden of seeing that this contract is 
equitable is upon the association and due 
for solution in the immediate future. 

“The matter of providing a joint clear- 
ing house in which all inter-company busi- 
ness both inter-Independent and _inter- 
Independent Bell might be audited,” said 
the speaker, “has been under discussion 
with the Bell company and has met with 
favorable consideration. The establish- 
ment of such auditing center should elim- 
inate much of our billing, reporting and 
tend toward economy. This is a problem 
which lies in the immediate future and 
should receive intelligent consideration by 
competent men.” 

In closing, President Glandon recom- 
mended that action be taken to establish 
an office in Springfield where a permanent 
secretary would be on the job all the time, 
upon whom could be placed the responsi- 
bility of working out plans and safeguard- 
ing the interests of the members of the 
association in all respects. 

A Message from F. B. MacKinnon. 

President Glandon’s address was fol- 
lowed by a strong message by F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, of Washington, D. C., president 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

“‘*Victory Convention,’” he said, “is a 
very appropriate name for this particular 
meeting because it is a celebration of the 
victories of the telephone companies dur- 
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ing the war—the victory: of private over 
government management of the telephone 
properties. 


“The great struggle during the period 
of government control was not between 
the companies and the government—that 
question was settled within three months 
after the beginning of government con- 
trol. It was soon recognized that the 
period when the government would op- 
erate the properties would be limited to 
war necessity. Then it became apparent 
that the real issue was national versus 
state regulation. 


The position of the companies was a 
difficult one—to retain the friendship of 
the state commissions and co-operate with 
the federal authorities. That the com- 
panies were able to do this was a great 
victory. 

The advocates of national control of 
the railroads were also advocating federal 
control of telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems. To become involved in the railroad 
controversy would be most dangerous to 
the telephone companies. The position 
was therefore taken by the Independent 
telephone representatives that the Inde- 
pendent companies desired to be returned 
to their former status and did not desire 
to have the Interstate commerce act 
amended in such a way as to extend the 
powers of the commission over telephone 
companies. 


This contention was tnade before the 
committees of Congress and the telephone 
companies have been sustained by those 
committees as indicated by the Cummins 
and Esch bills adopted by the committees 
and now being discussed by Congress— 
the bills that propose solutions of the 
railroad problems. 


The telephone companies have been re- 
turned to the control of the state commis- 
sions. They have been returned at their 
own request. The responsibility of state 
regulation is again resting upon the com- 
mission. 


Upon the telephone companies rests the 
~ responsibility of co-operating with the 
commissions so that the commissions and 
the public may understand the telephone 
industry and its needs. Accounts must be 
kept, reports must be made, service must 
be improved. Unless the commissions are 
informed so that they may work intelli- 
gently we will soon face suggestions for 
other forms of control from municipal 
authorities and advocates of complete 
federal control, and our victory will be 
turned into defeat.” 


“Capitalists—Who Are They?” 


The final address on the afternoon 
program was made by B. J. Mullaney, 
of Chicago, chairman of the Illinois Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information, 
who discussed the question, “Capitalists— 
Who Are They?” 

Among other things Mr. Mullaney said: 
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This country grew and prospered to a 
degree that amazed the world for nearly 
100 years, without discovering there were 
such antagonistic forces in the world as 
“capital and labor.” Men began their ac- 
tive lives with no resources but hands 
and health and a brain and became rela- 
tively rich men, without dreaming that 
they were becoming a different kind of 
men, namely, “capitalists.” 

Political economists came along—some 
of them more political than economic— 
and arbitrarily divided all the people of 
the world into two classes, representa- 
tives of Capital, with a capital C, and 
representatives of Labor, with a capital L. 
Labor unions were formed—no doubt for 
worthy purposes and with good results. 
It was natural that some men should ask 
why they should organize. An easy an- 

















B. J. Mullaney, of Chicago, Addressed the 
Convention on the Subject, ‘“Capi- 
ists—Who Are They?” 


swer, in the light of other things that 
were happening, was that they should or- 
ganize to protect against 
“Capital.” 

The rest of us were so busy with our 
own affairs—everybody was so busy in 
helping develop the tremendous resources 
of this young continent—that nobody 
took pains to analyze mass tendencies. In 
time, the government itself recognized the 
tendency by establishing the Department 
of Commerce and Labor and still later 
converted that into two departments, a 
Department of Commerce and a Depart- 
ment of Labor.” 

We can see now that it might have 
been much better if we had the sense to 
organize a Department of Industry that 
would have included the inseparable in- 
terests of commerce, or capital, and la- 
bor. Thus we have come to accept gen- 
erally, without giving much thought to it, 
the idea that the two supreme forces in 


themselves 
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the world are “capital and labor,” and 
that all men are either capitalists or la- 
borers. 

Newspaper writers and_ cartoonists 
have emphasized and visualized the idea 
—Capital as the rather pot-bellied elderly 
gentleman in the plug hat and Labor as 
the sinewy chap in the square paper cap, 
the like of which no one ever wore any- 
where. 

All this hard-and-fast differentiation 
between capital and labor and the irrec- 
oncilable conflict between them is all non- 
sense when you come to analyze it. Even 
accepting the classification as made, 
nearly all of us are capitalists and mighty 
few of us will admit that we do not 
labor, in the sense that labor means work 
It is one of the merits of this country 
that every person entering it, by birth 
or immigration, is a potential capitalist 
and most of them want to be; so why 
submit blindly to permitting use of this 
word “capitalist” as if it had 
significance ? 

The blacksmith or the machinist with a 
growing repair business, the carpenter on 
the verge of taking small contracts on his 
own account, the farmer looking forward 
to adding to his acres, are all capitalists 
or about to become such. We are all cap- 
italists—that is, all except those living 
literally from hand to mouth and spend- 
ing every penny as they go. Every sav- 
ings bank depositor has capital. Every 
insurance policyholder has created an es- 
tate and is a capitalist. Every farmer 
and home-owner is a capitalist. 

There are 26,500,000 people in this 
country who have bank accounts; there 
are 4,000,000 insurance policyholders: 
there are 6,361,502 families 
farms; there were, in 1910, more than 
9,000,000 families in the cities of the 
country who owned their own homes 
all capitalists by reason of capital laid by 
or invested through their thrift. 


sinister 


living on 


When you come to look at it in that 
light, capitalists are quite a large and 
respectable class. Yet the fact that we 
permit capital and capitalists to be com 
monly discussed with a sinister implica- 
tion is made a factor in “red” propaganda 
of all kinds. 

Take the capital that is measured in 
millions and which the demagogue tries 
to make the man of relatively small 
means (who may himself be a capitalist ) 
think of in hostile terms—what is it? It 
is nothing but the collective capital of the 
thousands and thousands of everyday cit- 
izens who have deposited their capital in 
banks, loaned it on bonds or otherwise 


j 


made it available to be mobilized and 


used. 


This aggregation of small capital into 
large amounts is necessary in this stage 


of civilization and development. Th¢« 
business of the country could not be do! 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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Burleson Reports on Wire Control 


Report Sent to Congress Last Week by President Wilson— Difference 






Between Net Earnings of the Telephone and Telegraph Lines and the 
Compensation Pledged by the Government Is Approximately $14,500,000 


War-time operation of the telephone 
and telegraph systems of the country cost 
the federal government $14,418,237, ac- 
cording to a report of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson, transmitted to Congress 
November 13 by President Wilson. This 
sum represents the differences between 
the net earnings of the companies taken 
over and the compensation guaranteed 
by the government. 

No figures as to the operation of the 
cable systems, which were under federal 
control for six months, were given, Mr. 
Burleson explaining that the reports 
from the companies had not yet been 
received. Any profits from the opera- 
tion of these companies would reduce the 
tctal government deficit, Mr. Burleson 
said. 

Total net earnings of the telephone and 


telegraph lines during federal control 
were reported at $70,387,532, while the 
compensation assured $83,055,769. 
The total deficit included an estimated 
$3,000,000 for settlement of future claims. 
Small Independent companies operated 
by the government reported a surplus of 
$57,428. 

Reported deficits of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., operating 36 sub- 
sidiary companies, $9,290,170.31, 
while the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
asked an adjustment of $921,511. The 
Ohio State Telephone Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, operating four subsidiary com- 
panies, showed a deficit of $392,123. 

The government claim against the Pos- 
tal! Telegraph-Cable Co. listed at 
$2,123,392. 

“Tf the unadjusted claims of the gov- 


was 


were 


was 


ernment against the Mackay companies 
be taken into said Mr. 
Burleson, “the estimated obligations of 
the government would be substantially 
reduced.” 

Clarence H. Mackay, president of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., on Novem- 
ber 13 made public a letter he had writ- 
ten Postmaster General Burleson declin- 
ing to send a check for $2,349,159.20, 
which Mr. Mackay asserted would be 
“the difference between $4,029,195.20 our 
company earned from August 1, 1918, to 
August 1, 1919, and $1,680,000, the award 
which you claim to have made us.” 

“Apparently you are short of funds to 
pay the Western Union,” he wrote, “and 
you, therefore, $2,349,195.20 of 
our profits. This means you wish to use 
our profits to pay Western Union losses.” 


consideration,” 


demand 


U. S. Association Directors Meet 


First Meeting of Directors of United States Independent Telephone Asso- 


ciation Since National 


the Esch Bill and 


Routine business was the order at the 
regular quarterly meeting of the board 
of directors of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, held at 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, November 15. 
After the reading and approval of the 
minutes of previous meetings by Secre- 
tary W. S. Vivian, President F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon brought up several matters for 
discussion. 

He outlined the case of the Ashland 
and Washburn, Wis., plants which the 
Bell company has recently purchased. 
The properties have gone through re- 
ceivership and this purchase by the Bell 
is claimed to be offset by the sale of its 
property in LaCrosse to the LaCrosse 
Telephone Co. 


No formal action was 
taken by the association. 
There was a considerable discussion 


of the Indianapolis case, especially relat- 
ing to the provision for toll connections 
to interstate points. Although the In- 
diana Public Service Commission has 
issued an order authorizing the merger 
and presumably protecting the Indepen- 
dent interests, it is felt that the interstate 
toll connections are not protected in this 
order. The matter was finally referred 
to a committee consisting of H. L. Reber, 
W. J. Uhl, C. Y. McVey, S. M. Heller 
and President MacKinnon. 

In regard to the merger at Hamiltor, 





Ohio, the same action taken, the 
committee consisting of C. Y. McVey, F. 
A. Knapp, F. L. Beam and President 
MacKinnon. 

The action of President MacKinnon 
in the handling of compensation matters 
for the members was approved upon mo- 


was 


‘tion of H. L. Reber. 


President MacKinnon then pointed om 
the salient features of the Esch bill as 
it refers to telephone companies. Since 
Mr. MacKinnon’s presentation, the House 
has passed the bill, action being taken 
on November 17. The measure now goes 
to the Senate but it will not be taken up 
there before the regular session of Con- 
gress next month. 

A financial report for the year was 
then presented by President MacKinnon 
with an estimate for the femaining part 
of the year. The budget for 1920 as 
prepared by the finance committee was 
then discussed and upon motion made by 
W. F. Goodrich was approved, it being 
the same as for the past year. 

A list of 33 applications for member- 
ship was then read by Secretary Vivian 
and all were accepted. One company 
was reinstated in membership and 15 
were dropped. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 

Those present were: Chairman of the 
Board E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, 
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Convention — Discussion as to Proposed Mecgers, 
1920 Budget — Much Routine 


Business Transacted 


Mich.; President F. B. MacKinnon, 
Washington, D. C.; First Vice-President 
F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Second 
Vice-President J. B. Earle, Waco, Texas; 
Third Vice-President W. F. Goodrich, 
LaCrosse, Wis.; Secretary-Treasurer W. 
S. Vivian, Chicago; Geo. W. Robinson, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Hart F. Farwell, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Geo. R. Fuller, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Terry W. Allen, Jackson, Tenn.; 
F. A. Knapp, Bellevue, Ohio; H. D 
Critchfield, Chicago; L. E. 
coln, Neb.; C. Y. McVey, Columbus, 
Ohio; Walter J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind.: 
H. L. Reber, St. Louis, Mo.; C. C. Deer- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa; H. L. Gary, 
Kansas City, Mo.; and W. H. Trimm, 
Chicago. 


Hurtz, Lin- 


Applies for Permanent Rate In- 
crease in Chicago. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. on Novem- 
ber 17 filed with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission a new application for a perma- 
nent raise in its rate schedule. 

Instead of charging a minimum of 
$1.50 a month to coin-box subscribers, as 
at present, the company now asks for 
$2.25. That is a guarantee of 7% cents 
a day instead of 5 cents—the price per 
call to remain the same. 

This demand if granted will affect about 
275,000 telephone users in Chicago. 
















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lts Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—-This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


1243. When the call is to be completed 
in the distant office, where is the control 
of all the switching equipment retained? 
Ts it invariably true that all numbers in 
the same exchange have the same number 
of digits? 

1244. Compare several classes of tele- 
phone calls that must be completed in any 
telephone system. What is true, as to 
ciasses of calls, when the switching equip- 
ment is entirely under the control of the 
calling subscriber? How is: the traffic in 
the mechanically-operated exchange clas- 
sified ? 

1245. Explain the underlying principle 
by which party-line service is rendered 
possible in the mechanically-operated ex- 
change. 


1246. How are the stations on a party 
line distinguished in the directory? What 
effect will this general scheme have upon 
the assignment of the subscribers’ tele- 
phone numbers in the mechanically-oper- 
ated exchange? j 

1247. Is two-party line service pos- 
sible? What determines the number of 
connectors that must be provided for each 
line group when party-line service is fur- 
nished? 


CHAPTER XXXII. Mechanical 
Switching (Continued). 


1248. Long distanec calls—In the han- 
dling of long distance traffic, mechanical- 
ly-operated equipment may be combined 
with a simple manually-operated toll 
switchboard or the actual long distance 
circuits may, under favorable conditions, 
be mechanically switched. This is some- 
times carried out to the extent of calling 
the local telephone at the distant office 
mechanically when the local equipment 
there is mechanically operated. Some- 
times it involves calling intermediate 
points and completing through connections 
with mechanically-operated toll switching 
equipment. 

In order to call the long distance opera- 
tor from wmechanically-operated ex- 
changes, it is customary to assign one or 
two digits so that one level of all first 
selectors, when one digit is used, will be 
reserved for terminals of trunk circuits 
which lead to the long distance switch- 
board. 


A common arrangement is to have the 
finger hole in the sending device whicli 
occupies the “naught” position marked 
“Long Distance.” In such cases, the 
trunks leading to the toll switchboard are 
found in the tenth or “naught” level of 
the first selector banks. 

1249. Qualifying factors—The length 
to which mechanical switching can be ap- 
plied to the handling of long distance 
traffic is almost unlimited, as far as pure- 
ly mechanical and electrical considerations 
apply. The nature of the traffic imposes 
certain qualifications, however, which af- 
fect the design and arrangement of the 
equipment. Standard'long distance traffic 
is handled on a message time basis and 
this renders the recording of the termini 
and duration of each call essential. 

For this reason alone it is necessary, 
ii: the present stage of the art that each 
long distance call be handled by at least 
ene operator. The interposition of this 
one operator affords a means by which the 
individual call may be supervised and 
timed. Were it unnecessary to provide for 
this manually-completed record, the call 
could be completed from one automatic 
exchange directly into another by mechan- 
ically-operated switching equipment. It 
is the usual arrangement in mechanically- 
operated exchanges, however, to interpose 
a manually-operated toll switchboard be- 
tween the long distance circuit terminal 
equipment and the local lines. 

In such cases, the calling subscriber re- 
leases his sending device after having set 
it for “long distance” and when the first 
selector to which he is connected, has 
seized a disengaged trunk circuit to the 
toll switchboard, a signal is displayed 
there to be answered by the conventional 
recording operator. The recording opera- 
tor takes the calling subscriber’s order for 
toll service and asks him to replace his 
receiver until called. This is in exact ac- 
cord with the usual manual practice and 
requires about the same toll switchboard 
equipment. 

The same statement holds true as 
to the subsequent course of the call 
except for the fact that the toll line 
operator must be provided with some 
type of sending device that will enable 
her to select and connect with the local 
telephone circuit when the long distance 
connection is ready for conversation. 

It is desirable, owing to the nature of 
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toll or long distance traffic, that the toll 
line operator be enabled to control the 
ringing of the local subscriber’s telephone 
bell. It is also desirable, as it is in man- 
ual practice, that the toll line operator be 
enabled to select and hold the local line 
while the long distance connection is be- 
ig completed. For this reason, the ex- 
change equipment in mechanically-oper- 
ated exchanges generally includes special 
selector and connector switches accessible 
to the long distance ‘operator only. 


The wiring of such special connector 
switches is arranged so that the ringing 
current is not sent out on the local line 
circuit until the necessary circuit condi- 
tions are created in the operation of the 
toll switchboard equipment. This affords 
a means of controlling the ringing of the 
called telephone from the toll switch- 
board and enables the toll operator to 
hold the local line against other calls and 
to ring the local telephone when the con- 
nection is in readiness for use. 

1250. Pay station operation—The pub- 
lic pay station is a fruitful source of long 
distance traffic and may be operated by 
any one of several methods. When the 
traffic from such pay stations is largely 
long distance traffic, it is customary to 
provide the pay stations with ordinary 
common battery telephone instruments 
equipped with the conventional coin box 
with one or more slots. 

The common battery circuit to which 
such a station is connected, is terminated 
in the toll switchboard and 
equipped with the ordinary type of com- 
mon battery switchboard line equipment. 
The operator at the toll switchboard in 
such cases may complete connection with 
a long distance circuit without the use 


is usually 


of any mechanically-operated switching 
equipment. In case the calling party de- 
sires to be connected with a loca! line, 


the connection may be handled by the 
same operator through the agency of 4 
sending device mounted upon her position 
and a trunk circuit terminating in « first 
selector. 


The line circuit to which such pa” sta- 
tion equipment is connected must « so be 
accessible to all the operators at t toll 
switchboard and for that reasor it 's 
usually multipled throughout. P sta- 
tion traffic is also handled over th ordi- 
rary mechanically operated line «ircult 
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equipped with the conventional telephone 
with sending device. 


1251. Multipled line circuits—It is per- 
fectly feasible to operate manual line 
equipments in multiple with the banks of 
mechanically-operated connector switches. 
This method may be applied to the opera- 
tion of the toll circuits in which case all 
the local lines are multipled in the switch- 
board before the toll operator. The author 
made a study of traffic conditions, some 
years ago, in a plant having manual equip- 
ment for the handling of the tremendous- 
ly heavy traffic from some 1,300 heavy 
telephone users. 


In this case the lines to hotel private 
branch exchanges and the private branch 
exchanges in the large offices were con- 
nected to the manual switchboard, other 
circuits being handled by the ordinary 
mechanically-operated equipment. They 
were multipled throughout the manual 
switchboard and were also found 1 con- 
nector suttch-bank contacts of the me- 
chanically-operated switching portion of 
the plant. 


When a manual operator completed a 
connection with such a line by inserting a 
plug into the multiple or answering jack, 
the corresponding private bank contact in 
the connector banks was connected with 
the positive or grounded terminal of the 
common battery. In the same way, when’ 
a connector switch wiper seized a set of 
bank contracts belonging to one of the 
manually-operated line circuits, its private 
wiper placed q busy-test condition on the 
sleeve of all the multiple jacks associated 
with the same line in the manual switch- 
board equipment. 

It is obvious that the same general plan 
is adaptable to the operation of the toll 


lines in connection with a full multiple of - 


all the local lines on the toll switchboard. 
The principal disadvantage is the high 
cost of the multiple. 


1252. Toll traffic between mechanically- 
operated exchanges——When the toll cir- 
cuits involved connect two offices in which 
the equipment is all mechanically-oper- 


ated, the handling of the long distance 
traffic is greatly simplified. The toll opera- 
ter at the originating office, in such a case, 
may dial directly to the called telephone 
over the intermediate toll circuit. The 
toll ticlet must be made, in such cases, at 
the or sinating end only. 


One --ethod for operating the switching 
equipm nt at the distant office involves the 
sendin of the switch-controlling impulses 
over @ simplex circuit, the two sides of 
which «ve used for telephone messages. In 
such ca-es, also, the operators at many of 
the la private branch exchanges may 
be pro: ided with sending devices which 
enable ‘hem to call any desired telephone 
Station at the distant exchange without 
the int-rposition of the toll operator at 
either office. 


(To be continued.) 


TELEPHONY 


British Delegation Investigating 
U. S. Wire Systems. 

A delegation of distinguished English 
telephone engineers, representing the 
British government, is in the United 
States investigating the wire systems of 
this country which they consider to be 
the most advanced of any in the world. 

The members of the delegation are W. 
Noble, engineer-in-chief of the British 
post office, and three of the technical ex- 
perts on his official staff—A. B. Hart, J. 
Hedley and B. O. Arson. 


These men sailed from Liverpool Octo- 
ber 27, arriving in New York 12 days 
later. 

Since that time have been inspecting 
telephone plants and factories in various 
parts of the country. So far they have 
visited telephone points of interest at 
New York, Columbus, Lima, Galion and 
Marion, Ohio; Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and 
Norfolk, Va. 
Their visit at Chicago fortunately 


coincided with the meeting of the direc- 
tors of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association held November 15, 
and the visitors met a number of the 
officers and directors of the association 
to the mutual pleasure of all concerned. 
The British delegation left Chicago on 
that date for Kansas City accompanied 
by H. L. Gary, secretary and treasurer 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Telephone Co., 
who entertained them while in that city. 

While in this country, the Englishmen 
filled several big notebooks with mem- 
cranda of their observations of telephone 
conditions. They made a special study 
of automatic installations and will make 
a report on this subject to their govern- 
ment. They will sail for home November 
28. 

Engineer-in-Chief Noble and his staff 
expressed themselves as much impressed 
with the development of the telephone 
art they found in America. 

Since 1912, the telephone systems of 
England have been owned and operated 
by the government, excepting an exchange 
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at Hull and several small systems in the 
Channel Islands, which are municipal 
plants. 

In all the British Isles there are but 
800,000 telephones which is a very meager 
cevelopment compared to the 13,000,000 in 
the United States. 

The telegraph has far outstripped the 
telephone in Britain on account of the 
low telegraph rates in effect. The losses 
incurred by the telegraph lines are paid 
out of the profits of the postal service, 
which is the way government ownership 
takes care of its deficits. 

The British delegation is studying the 
auestion of developing the use of the 
telephone in Britain but none of the 
visitors considered it expedient to ex- 
press any opinions on the subject at this 
time. 

They are collecting a complete budget 
oi information and statistics regarding 
rates, service and general traffic matters, 
and evince a keen desire to ascertain 
what Americans think of government 
cperation as exemplified during federal 
control in the United States. 

“We have been shown every courtesy 
by the telephone men of your country and 
appreciate the kindness offered us 
wherever we have gone,” said Engineer- 
in-Chief Noble. “Our visit is proving 
immensely profitable and we are sorry 
we cannot prolong our stay in the United 
States. 

“We were delayed in our voyage and 
since our landing have been on the move 
every day, including Sundays. Our in- 
vestigation is most interesting and val- 
vable and we will go home with a wider 
vision of what the telephone industry 
really means. Incidentally, 1 might add 
that we get your journal, TELEPHONY, 
regularly every week and depend upon its 
cclumns for much valuable assistance in 
cur work.” 

While in Chicago the British delegation 
visited the Automatic Electric Co.’s fac- 
tory, and at Galion, Ohio, inspected the 

North Electric Mfg. Co.’s plant. 





My Dear Mr. Bradley: 


(Signed) 


Mr. H. E. 
enhone Companies, 





“September 15, 1919. 


I would like at this time to express to you and through you to the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies that assisted in the training of female tele- 
phone operators for service in Europe, my appreciation of the patriotic as- 
sistance rendered the government by their action. 

The officers and men returning from overseas, the reports from signal 
officers who were on duty in France in charge of these telephone units, and 
the letters of commendation which have become a part of the official 
report of the war, all attest their ability, tireless energy and willingness in 
helping us through this grave emergency. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE O. SQUIER, Major General, 


Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 


Bradley, secretary Eastern Traffic Association, Independent Tel- 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 








Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On ‘the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


I’ve wandered through this vale of tears 
Some fifty years, about, 

And I’ve met with many trials 
Which sometimes put me out. 


I’ve seen some tribulations— 
’Most everyone has some— 

No use to try to duck ’em 
3ecause they're bound to come. 


There’s been 
Trouble 
Fairly stared me in the eye, 
But if I gave it back with interest 
He mostly passed me by. 


times when Old Man 


When things have looked the darkest, 
With no chance ahead in sight, 

I found, if I kept agoing, 
There would be a path all right. 


In spots the path’s been rugged, 
While in others it was fine, 

And many another’s trail through life 
Has criss-crossed that of mine. 


That’s a fact that makes me happy, 
As I’m passing each milestone, 

To think that life’s hard journey 
Need not be traveled all alone. 


That season approaches when we are 
in the habit of easing up a bit on: our 
labors and taking a day here and there 
to celebrate and be thankful for the 
chance to be among our friends and 
loved ones; thankful that we have passed 
through the trials and tribulations of an- 
other year, and that we have been lucky 
to have escaped all the chances for mis- 
fortune which might have been ours, if 
things had gone just a shade differently 
on a hundred occasions in the past twelve 
months. 

We all remember how close we have 
been to death many times and also how 
many times’ we have escaped serious 
trouble by a small margin. That we are 
here today is always one reason why we 
feel we should be thankful, because no 
matter what degree of faith we may have 
in a future life, we are more prone to 
cling to present realities, no matter what 
their nature, than to want to change them 
for something of which we have no ma- 
terial proof. 

We also feel thankful that with us 
are friends who are traveling the same 
read as ourselves and whose trails have 
paralleled ours for long distances in the 
past, and on whose advice and comrade- 
ship we have learned to lean and enjoy. 
These friends are not all personal, neces- 
sarily, as we may deem among them such 
friends as books, authors, animals, autos 
(perhaps), magazines, tools of toil or 
pleasure, familiar landscapes, periodicals ; 
anything or anybody whose presence gives 
us pleasure or whose companionship and 
council gives us comfort and enjoyment. 





By Well Clay 


A grand old mountain, seen in the dis- 
tance, from which— 


From darker lines of fir and pines along 
the lower land; 

Like the shaded part of a work of art, 
done by a master hand, 

The eye uplifts to hoary cliffs beneath the 
azure dome 

Of Heaven’s blue, where far from view, 
the eagle finds a home 


too, can be a friend and a source of real 
ivspiration at times. 

We are also thankful for the fact that 
the great war is fought and that we are 
nearing something of an understanding 
in regard to the peace treaty. While we 
mourn for those who fell, or were 
maimed and physically ruined, while tak- 
ing part in this great conflict, we are 
thankful that their numbers were as few 
as reports have shown. 

We are glad to have the boys back with 
us again although it is sometimes dis- 
concerting to us to know how to act 
when some hero of a dozen battles and 
pessessor of crosses and citations, but 
whom we knew aforetime as a modest 
young kid by the name of Bill Jones, 
comes in to ask for a job digging post 
holes. We feel that the job is not the 
proper kind of a reward. 

Then, too, when some youthful travel- 
ing man shows up across the counter 
some morning with the information that 
he is representing “so and so” and ask- 
ing for our orders in his line, we have 
an even chance of learning—but not from 
him—that he was a prominent member of 
some famous battalion or division across 
the water and that he has been through 
more trouble than we have ever dreamed 
ci, and, met it like the man he was. He 
may have more scars on his body than 
Uncle Tom ever secured from the hands 
cf Simon Legree, and yet, he will never 
let on. All he asks is a chance to make 
ar honest living and be treated as a man, 
whether you have any orders for him 
or not. 

Isn’t that one thing for Americans to 
be thankful for—to know that we have 
such -men as that in the generation which 
is to take over the duties and activities 
which we of the present must relinquish 
when we change to low gear, as we soon 
must? 

We are thankful for the friends we 
have made and kept in the telephone 
business—and that includes those people 
whom we meet at conventions from year 
to year, salesmen, linemen, trouble-shoot- 
ers, patrons, both city and rural, switch- 
board operators, bankers, stockholders, 
trade journal representatives, perhaps 
27? 


even bartenders; a host of all kinds of 
people. 

We remember scores of good-hearted, 
capable fellows who have by their ad- 
vice, either personally given or by pub- 
lication in the trade journals, helped us 
steer our craft of managership into safe 
channels and along clear routes. We 
never could have stayed in the game so 
long without their aid. 

We are thankful that modern inven- 
tions are assisting us at all times to help 
overcome obsolescence and depreciation. 
By their aid, the loss of tearing down 
and junking of inadequate parts of our 
plants is partly overcome, even with the 
high cost of materials, by the fact that 
the replacements take care of so much 
business more than the old construction 
could, and do it vastly better. Instead 
of having open-wire leads with 12-arm 
cquipment from 40 feet high to the 
ground, we now can slip an inch and a 
half cable a couple of feet underground 
and take care of twice the number of 
patrons at one-tenth the maintenance 
cost, leaving the streets clear and the 
shade trees unmolested. 

These are a few of the things we can 
be thankful for even if we do think we 
are beset on all sides by more trouble 
than ever with so much industrial un- 
rest. Those things will clarify when the 
right ingredients are added to neutralize 
the effects of the poison which has been 
allowed to creep in. 

We can also be thankful that out of 
all this recent trouble the fact that the 
telephone has a permanent place and 
scope has been demonstrated and ac- 
cepted by all; that the price for the ser- 
vice will and must be adequate and re- 
munerative and the properties safeguard- 
ed as to physical protection and per- 
petuity. 

Our forefathers who landed on Plym- 
outh Rock, and later on the Indians, had 
two things to do which were quite press- 
ing. They had to protect their lives and 
make a living. These were the first 
requisites. They were successful and 
they felt, and gave thanks for, many of 
their blessings which you would consider 
of doubtful value as to comfort. 

They were mere infants as compared 
to what you are today in business, and 
their protective or defensive machines 
were of little value, when compared to 
the finished firearms of today—and yet 
they made a go of it and were thankful 
for the opportunity. Most of our mod- 
ern utensils for war and peace would 
have been as much of a curiosity to them 
as a bicycle would have been to Balaam. 
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Of wild beasts, they had aplenty to 
look out for, which you are not troubled 
with. Still most of us, at times, are apt 
to think that these are the most trying 
times of history. They are, to us, until 
we take a day off to invoice the good 
things we have as against the ones 
which our fathers had. Ours is a snap 
to the job the Pilgrims had. Let us be 
at least as thankful as they were. 

APHORISM: A present trouble over- 
shadows past calamities. 


Robbery Averted by Prompt Ac- 
tion of Telephone Operator. 

The quick wit and prompt action of 
Miss Doris Parks, telephone operator 
at lola, Kans., recently averted a robbery 
f a store and resulted in arrest of two 
of a gang of five who were attempting 
the robbery. 

Miss Parks called policemen when a 
signal on her switchboard indicated there 
was something unusual at the Eakin hard- 
ware store in the middle of the night. 
hastened to the store and en- 
gaged in a revolver fight with the men, 
three of whom escaped. None was shot. 

The two prisoners are being held pend- 
ing investigations of several other rob- 
heries in that part of Kansas. 


Officers 


ILLINOIS VICTORY CON- 
VENTION. 

(Continued from page 18.) 
without it. Aggregated capital may feel 
its oats occasionally—may forget that it 
is not an individual entity, but is a com- 
posite of the multitude of small capital 
accumulations—and so need curbing. But 
occasional need of restriction or regula- 


tion is no excuse for destruction. You 


would not cure a felon on your index , 


finger by cutting your arm off or make 
the boy stop smoking cigarettes by chok- 
ing him to death. 

Any one who gives five minutes of con- 
secutive thought to the subject must see 
that capital and labor, particularly in a 
country like ours, are in no sense antago- 
nistic and irreconcilable, but are each es- 
sential to the proper functioning of the 
other. Opportunities for labor cease 
without capital to open up new fields and 
take the risks of the pioneer; for it is 
capital that always takes the risks which 
|lossom in the long run in progress, im- 
provements, new conveniences, new facil- 
ities and new services; and capital stands 
the losses which almost invariably pre- 
cede the success of any new enterprise. 

In these days no one is rich enough, no 
matter how closely he may approach the 
hloated “capitalist” of the cartoons, to 
hnance modern business enterprises alone. 
Probably not one of you in this room 
could have built and equipped the first 
telephone system put into your town. But 
you combined your capital with the cap- 
ital of your neighbors, and then, perhaps, 
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you borrowed some more, and so you 
brought to your town a new service and 
new convenience, which rapidly became a 
necessity and so made for better living 
conditions and all-round prosperity in 
that town. 


It ought to be the job of people like 
you who can think straight on these ques- 
itons, to tackle these subjects at the 
source—to talk about them and fix our 
neighbor’s heads on these questions, That 
is the principle that our Illinois Commit- 
tee on Public Utility Information is seek- 
ing to apply in this field. We aim to get 
Gown to brass tacks and to apply the 
simple homely facts about utility industry 
and all branches of it; to present the 
basic, economic facts that ought to be 
understood in the interest of better rela- 
tions between utility companies and utility 
customers. That is the only way any 
piece of real big educational work—edu- 
cational to the mass—can be done. 

Public opinion is not swayed by im- 
posing magazine articles or smashing 
newspaper editorials. In our political 
campaigns, for example, the bands, pro- 
cessions, mass 
spoutings do not convert anybody. All 
they do is to stir us up a bit, jog our 
memories on the obvious facts and argu- 
ments and send us home to talk to our 
neighbors; and it is that calm, low-toned 
reasoning with our neighbors that does 
the converting. There is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for all of us to do this, and if we 
keep on doing it consistently and hon- 
estly, not only the telephone business but 
every other branch of the utility industry 
—which is an essential industry, if there 
ever were one—the industry will come 
through these stressful times as sound as 
a church. 





Wednesday Morning Session. 

Immediately upon calling the Wednes- 
day morning session to order, President 
Glandon announced the personnel of the 
neminating committee as follows: W. 
H. Bassett, O’Fallon, chairman; B. Bak- 
er, LeRoy; F. Norris, Monmouth; T. C. 
Ainesworth, Bloomington; R. G. Road- 
strom, Galesburg; F. A. Weber, Pekin; 
B. M. Burke, Carlinville; A. R. Patter- 
sen, Streator, and Geo. Pringle. 


W. M. Hammond, of Springfield, chief 
accountant of the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission, then presented a most in- 
teresting and helpful paper on “The Im- 
portance of Good Accounting in the 
Telephone Business.” 


In his opening remarks, Mr. Hammond 
referred to the many changes which have 
taken place during the last few years in 
accounting methods and the growing rec- 
cgnition of the close relationship exist- 
ing between good accounting and the in- 
tclligent and successful conduct of busi- 
ness. 


In drawing attention to some of the 


meetings and oratorical, 
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probable effects of certain practices and 
some conditions in telephone accounting, 
which do not appear to be conducive to 
the healthy development of the business, 
he first emphasized the importance of 
liaving the books and record show com- 
plete and accurate details of all transac- 
tions. 

He then referred to the interference 
which inadequate accounts may make 
with the proper financing of additions or 
betterments through the issuance of new 
stock or bonds. “Before the commission 
can authorize the issue of securities for 
permanent financing,” he said, “it must 
be established that the records of the 
company are correct and contain the 
requisite amount of information to show 
2ll relevant facts.” 

The investment as shown in the plant 
and equipment accounts on a company’s 
books, he stated, should represent the 
original cost to the company of property 
used and useful in the conduct of the 
business. He also directed attention to 
the distinction between expenditures for 
additions and betterments and expendi- 
tures for maintenance. 

Discussing briefly the subject of depre- 
ciation and depreciation reserves, Mr. 
Hammond emphasized the importace that 
care be exercised in accounting for de- 
preciation reserve funds; that a deprecia- 
tion reserve does not serve the purpose 
for which created unless cash, or assets 
readily convertible into cash, is available 
when required for use. 

In closing he said that the interest of 
the owners of telephone properties and 
the interests of the public are best served 
by a knowledge of the actual conditions 
surrounding the 
which must be gained 
proper accounting. 

Mr. Hammond’s paper will appear in 
full in another issue and will repay care- 
ful reading. 


telephone _ business, 


largely through 


W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, relatec in a 
most effective way his experiences over- 
seas with the telephone operators’ units. 
A vivid word picture of the trip across, 
through England and into France to G 
H. Q. at Chaumont and 
painted by Captain Vivian. 

Experiences in the operating rooms of 
the various exchanges were related and 
the development of the plans for the 
reception of the American operators and 
their care were outlined. Incidents pic- 
turing the reception given the girls and 
their conduct under various conditions 
were related. Mr. Vivian with 
an appeal that we live better lives, avoid 
selfishness and greed and do not let the 
cesire for personal gain dominate our 
purposes in life. 

No address aroused greater interest 
than that of E. C. Blomeyer, of Waco, 


Tours was 


closed 
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The Marion County Telephone Co. 
Marion, Ohio 


The Newark Telephone Company 
Newark, Ohio 


The Glidden Telephone Company 
Park Falls, Wis. 


The United Home Telephone Company 
Muskegon, Mich. 


: The Rushville Co-Op. Telephone Co. 
Rushville, Ind. 


The:Richmond Home Telephone Co. 
Richmond, Ind. 


fa enh ke aac ae 


ex aa dig \ ee 


: These six companies, all of which are now operating 
{ Automatic, have recently ordered Community Automatic 
7 Exchange (C. A. X.) equipment for ten exchanges in 
: neighboring towns. 

The managers of these companies know from long 
experience that their subscribers like Automatic service. 
They know that Automatic equipment is reliable. 
They know that Automatic operation is economical. 
These are the reasons they have placed these orders. 


You, too, will know these facts about the Automatic 
system when you install it. 


For Large City Systems,—For Small Towns. 


For every kind of service subscribers want and tele- 
phone companies offer. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. 


ee Cea 





COLUMBUS OFFICE FORT WAYNE OFFICE 
1120 Columbus Trust & Savings Bank Bldg. 502 Bass Block 
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Texas, president of the Texas Telephone 
Co. and also of the Texas Independent 
Telephone Association, on the subject of 
“The Basis of Utility Rates.” 

Mr. Blomeyer exhibited the complete 
set of charts, described in TELEPHONY of 
October 11, which the Texas Telephone 
Co. uses to preach the gospel of fair 
rates, and presented in full the lecture 
which accompanies them. At the con- 
clusion of the address, there was no one 
in the audience presumably representing 
members of a city council or business 
men’s organization, who was not willing 
to admit that Mr. Blomeyer had proved 
his case. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Sen- 
ator Berry moved that a rising vote of 
thanks and appreciation be given Mr. 
Blomeyer, and this was carried unani- 
mously. 

After a few announcements, the session 
was adjourned until the afternoon by 
President Glandon. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was 
dcvoted to a discussion of the various 
problems which confront telephone men. 
Upon the opening of the session Pres- 
ident Glandon called upon G. X. Cannon, 
of Freeport, and Senator O. F. Berry, of 
Carthage, to report upon the operating 
ard legal features of the new toll line 
_contract which has been submitted by 
the Bell company. 

It was the of this 
committee that the companies accept the 


recommendation 

















E. S. Sterrett, of Henry, Elected Vice- 
President of the Illinois Association. 


contract for a pericd of one year, in the 
meantime to ascertain definitely the fac- 
tors involved so that it may be deter- 
mined whether or not the contract is ac- 
ceptable for a longer period. The dis- 
cussion which ensued was participated in 
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by B. F. Baker, of LeRoy; President 
Glandon; C. M. Bowling, of Clinton; W. 
L. Ford, Murphysboro; G. X. Cannon, of 
Freeport; Louis Pitcher, of Dixon; A. 
R. Paterson, Streator; E. J. Boorde, of 
Hoocpestown; B. M. Burke, of Carlin- 
ville; R. G. Roadstrom, of Galesburg; 
and Roy W. Hall, of Westfield. 

Upon motion of B. F. Baker, seconded 
by Ning Eley, the report of the com- 
niittee was unanimously adopted. 

Representatives of exhibitors in the 
meeting were then called upon for re- 
marks, after which President Glandon 
Lrought up the matter of a paid secre- 
tary and asked for the report of the 
committee. 

The committee which had been ap- 
pointed on Tuesday to investigate the 
matter recommended that the incoming 
board of directors be empowered to em- 
ploy a man to act as secretary. Louis 
Pitcher, Dr. R. E. Gordon and B. F. 
Baker all spoke in favor of the plan. Mr. 
Paker then moved the adoption of the 
committee’s report, and this was seconded 
ky Senator O. F. Berry. A rising vote 
showed that the motion was unanimously 
carried. 

President Glandon then called upon E. 
B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chair- 
man of the board of directors of the U. 
S. Independent Telephone 
Mr. Fisher expressed his pleasure in 
meeting with telephone men. In stating 
that man should adapt himself to and 
make the best of conditions as he finds 
them, Mr. Fisher said that regulated 
monopoly is now the condition of the 
telephone industry. He touched upon the 
development of the industry and pointed 
out how opinions have changed. He ex- 
pressed himself as not desirous of want- 
ing bad properties among those which are 
serving the public. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Fisher’s re- 
raarks, the session was adjourned. 

The Banquet. 

Covers were laid for about 200 persons 
at the banquet held in the Leland hotel 
Wednesday evening, C. B. Cheadl-, of 
Joliet, Ill., acting as chairman and treast- 
master of the occasion. 


Association. 


The musical part of the evening’s en- 
tertainment was provided by Page & Hill 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., which had 
previously arranged to have present at 
the convention Miss Lucille Holliday, of 
Minneapolis, war camp song leader. And 
Miss Holliday surely did put a lot of 
enthusiasm and pep into the singing of 
patriotic and popular songs in which all 
took part. Handsome little booklets 
containing a splendid collection of songs 
were provided through courtesy of Page 
& Hill Co. 

The many flowers in evidence at the 
banquet and at the registration desk— 
each one registering being provided with 
a carnation—were provided through the 
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kindness of Dr. Gordon. It was not 
generally known that Dr. Gordon, in ad- 
dition to being a good physician and an 
excellent telephone man, is such a lover 
of flowers that he has greenhouses of 
his own and all the flowers in evidence 
at the convention were of his ewn raising. 

The feature of the evening’s program 
was an address by Frederick Landis, oj 
Logansport, Ind., brother of Judge k 
M. Landis, of Chicago. At the mention 
of Governor Lowden’s name by Mr. Lan- 
dis, all those assembled in the banquet 
hall sprang to their feet and 
loudly. 

If the voters of Illinois want anothe: 
president, said Mr. Landis, they have 
never had a better opportunity than now 
to give the nation Frank O. Lowden, who 
not only has a grasp of affairs, who is 
not only a statesman, but a strong, brave, 
common sense man with an abiding sense 


cheered 


of justice, who would be as great a presi- 
dent as he has been and is a governor. 

Speaking of the industrial situation, 
Mr. Landis said that in the present in- 
dustrial unrest our only hope is in pub- 
licity; that every case must be decided 
upon its own merits and that all the facts 
must be told to all the people; that the 
sense of justice of the country would 
kave sufficient compelling force to make 
the side that was in the wrong abide by 
that decision. 

“We need not only to settle present in- 
dustrial struggles,” he continued, “but 
we must provide a way by which future 
struggles can be controlled before they 
ripen into a calamity. It is not enough 
in the coming discussion of the 
strike to settle the grievances between 
labor and capital, but there should be 
some way by which the public can find 
out just why the people are paying an 
outrageous sum for their coal. I would 
like to hear the confessions of a ton of 
coal.” 

Speaking of socialism the speaker said: 
“A great deal of our so-called socialism 
is merely a protest against the back door 
government and the failure to administer 
justice impartially. If our courts would 
enforce laws against everybody regard- 
less of their standing in Bradstreet and 
do it long enough for people to recover 
from their astonishment, two-thirds of 
our so-called socialism would disappear. 


coal 


“What we need is Americanization. If 
I had my way about it I would not per- 
mit any man to make an address in any 
language but the American language nor 
to print a paper in any but the same lan- 
guage. Capital is organized, labor must 
be or it would not stand a chance what- 
ever.” 

In conclusion Mr. Landis appealed to 
the women to be independent in politics, 
saying that if they did this they soon 
would have both parties bidding for their 
support by the uprightness of their party 
policies. 
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An address which contained much food 
for thought and reflection was that pre- 
sented by E. L. Chase, of Kansas City, 
on the subject of “Industrial Unrest,” 
immediately upon the calling to order of 
the Thursday morning session. , 

After expanding on some of the con- 
ditions and factors which have contrib- 
uted to the general unrest and turmoil! 
found among wage earners of industry 
today, Mr. Chase said the only words he 
could think of to fit the case were “psy- 
chological condition,” “mental attitude” 
and “feelings.” 

“The state of mind of employes the 
country over,” he said, “is such that pro- 
duction is kept low. It is the slave state 
of mind. To a greater extent than we 
allow ourselves to believe, employes 
think of themselves (although it may be 
ii a sort of wunccnscious 
slaves, wage slaves.” 

“To abolish the slave state of mind,” 
he continued, “will mean that we heed the 
anuttered longing on the part of the 
wage earner for recognition of himself 


manner) as 


as an individual and give him opportu- 
Get 
will 


nity for self expression in his work. 
his feelings right and production 
take care of itself. 

“We must help him to work out stand- 
ards to work by and then give him op- 
portunity by means of cost sheets, or 
what not, to see how he comes to these 
standards. Encourage him by concrete 
2id to measure his ability by his output 
and then recompense him accordingly.” 

Mr. Chase expressed his belief that our 
big need is for men and women who will 
teach individual workmen their economic 
duty toward themselves, their families 
and their country, inspire and awaken 
in them the instincts that will throw off 
the slave state of mind, as well as to 
teach those employers who have not yet 
learned that for their own peace and 
well being, toleration and patience must 
be exercised toward those of less wis- 
dom and not so true a viewpoint. 

The “slave feeling,” he said, must be 
supplanted by a feeling of partnership— 
a feeling of working with us and not 
for us. 

Mr. Chase dubbed the telephone men 
he was addressing “missionaries” of the 
gospel of industrial peace and progress 
and conscripted and commissioned them 
to go forth and preach it, as each man’s 
duty to himself, his family and as a 
tatriot of the United States. 

“By preaching these and other doc- 
trines of this gospel of industrial peace,” 
he said, in concluding, “be it hoped that 
we may counteract the venom in the 
blood and brain of employes which is 
the ‘slave feeling,’ that the spiritual las- 
situde may be broken down, and in its 
place started a revival or a coming to 
the surface of those instincts that make 
labor truly great; and that employers and 
employes alike learn that there is no 
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rule which surpasses the Golden Rule.” 
Mr. Chase’s address will be published 
in full in an early issue of TELEPHONY. 


Our Constitution and Bolshevism. 


The address of Prof. Harry F. At- 
wood, of Chicago, entitled “Our Consti- 
tution—An Antidote for Bolshevism,” 
was another feature of the Thursday 
session. In his opening words, Prof. At- 
wood recalled Macaulay’s prophesy re- 
garding this country: “Your republic 
will go down in the 20th century the 
same as Rome in the ninth. Rome went 
cown from vandals from without and 
yours will go down from vandals within.” 

The speaker quoted definitions of de- 
mocracy as given by Alexander Hamilton 
and declared that all men are not created 
equal. The constitution was written to 
overcome 12 years of endeavor to follow 
that doctrine. 

In the speaker’s opinion, the two de- 
partments of commerce and labor of the 
governmert should be merged into one— 
a department of industry. The creation 
of those two departments, he declared, 
was based upon the false assumption that 
the interests of the employer and employe 
are different. In reality, they are mutual 
and if so recognized, would do away with 
75 per cent of the trouble the country is 
now experiencing. The unions represent 
only 10 per cent of the people and 90 per 
cent of our population is ignored. There 
should be some way of recognizing this 
99 per cent. 

In referring to the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall, Mr. Atwood stated that 
they were tried years ago in Greece and 
Rome and that they contributed to the 
dewnfall of those countries. The results 
from adopting them now would be no 
Cifferent. 

Industry, in his opinion, is normal, but 
through abnormal conditions of govern- 
ment during the past 19 years industry 
has become abnormal and mob-minded. 

To illustrate the law of extremes of 
government, he contrasted the knowledge 
we have of food with the knowledge we 
have of government. We know that glut- 
tony in food is bad for us and that the 
body does not function when gluttony is 
practiced; likewise the other extreme of 
starvation. If we eat just enough food, 
we grow strong. Thus we should not 
believe the arguments that the more pop- 
ular a government is made, the stronger 
it becomes. 

“Anything,” declared Mr. Atwood, 
“that is impulsive in government is dan- 
gerous and the writers of the constitution 
knew it.” 

The substance of Mr. Atwood’s ad- 
dress may be found in TrLtepHony of 
September 27. 

J. M. McShane, Kansas City, Mo., for- 
merly chief accountant of the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, was the next 
speaker, his subject being “Accounting.” 
A number of instances were related by 
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him to show the value of a telephone. 
He then declared that the telephone man 
knows nothing, in the majority of cases, 
of the profits he is making, or the losses 
either, and that he is inclined to avoid 
knowing the facts. 

“It is impossible,” said Mr. McShane, 

















J. M. McShane, of Kansas City, Gave An 
Instructive Talk on the Subject 
of “Accounting.” 


the facts without 


If accounts are kept according 


“to know 
counting. 
to the systems prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the state 
commissions, you will not go far wrong. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been very lenient with the small com- 
panies but it will not continue to be. 
The public utilities have 
likewise been the same—too with 
the companies.” 

It is not so hard to keep accounts after 
they are started, the speaker declared. 
The books should be started by finding 
the assets and liabilities, and Mr. Mc- 
Shane enumerated the items which should 
be included. After these have been 
opened up, the difference between them is 
found and thus a double entry set of 
books is established. There is only one 
real kind of bookkeeping—double entry— 
for single entry is wholly unreliable. 

In rate cases, the value of a plant 
should always be ascertained. The com- 
panies should not expect to get a value 
based upon present day prices for they 
are abnormal. The plant account does 
not properly represent the value, if it 
contains only the items represented in 
the plant. It should consider overhead 
supervision, and interest and taxes dur- 
ing construction up to the time opera- 
tion begins. A salary for supervision on 
the part of the owners should be included. 

Depreciation is a much misunderstood 
account, the speaker declared. It is just 
as much a cost of operation as the oper- 


proper ac- 


commissions 
easy 
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ators’ or the linemen’s salaries. Few 
companies have ever considered deprecia- 
tion and Mr. McShane cited instances 
where low depreciation amounts were set 
up. He showed how depreciation of plant 
varies according to location and condi- 
tions. 

In closing Mr. McShane referred briefly 
to the installation and move charges. 
Cost and service rendered, he declared, 
should be the basis for rates. The order 
of the Postmaster General prescribing 
the service connection charges was first 
issued with a view of discouraging 
moves. Later it was ruled that the cost 
should be considered as a revenue. If 
this revenue is lost, basic rates will have 
to be increased and they will be discrim- 
inatory rates, asserted the speaker. 

Jay G. Mitchell, of Springfield, tele- 
phone engineer of the [Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission, was the last speaker 
ef the meeting. Mr. Mitchell spoke very 
briefly. The telephone industry, he de- 
clared, is a great industry and will be- 
come one of the greatest in the country, 
already occupying the fourth or fifth 
place. 

In referring to the subject ‘upon which 
he was to speak, “Co-operation with the 
Public Utilities Commission,” he stated 
that the usual concept of a commission is 
a way of getting rates raised—but the 
commission is entitled to co-operation 
from the companies. 

He related an instance of one telephone 
manager applying for increased rates and 
having no knowledge of the amount of 
his revenues, operating expenses, or plant 
value. His attitude appeared to be that 
it is the commission’s job to ascertain all 
the facts about a plant and present them 
to itself with arguments as to why an 
increase should be allowed. He even had 
no idea as to when he could present the 
information necessary to his case—so the 
hearing was adjourned, indefinitely. 


The majority of objections brought up 
against rate increases, Mr. Mitchell 
stated, is that the service is inadequate. 
In 90 per cent of the cases there would 
be no objection to an increase in rates 
if the service were satisfactory or ade- 
quate. 

In the speaker’s opinion, local publicity 
is most important and the fullest pos- 
sible publicity is the shortest road to ac- 
quire the confidence of the public. 


Upon the conclusion of Mr. Mitchell’s 
address, President Glandon called for the 
report of the finance committee which was 
read by L. F. Hyneman, of Lexington. 
The report stated that the books had been 
examined and were found to be correct 
in every particular. B. F. Baker, of Le- 
Roy, moved the adoption of the report, 
and the motion was carried unanimously. 

The report of the committee on by- 
laws was then presented by N. E. Mann, 
ot Macomb. An entirely new set of by- 
laws had been prepared by the commit- 
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tee and was submitted to the convention 
for action. The principal changes in them 
were the provisions for a paid secretary 
ard a change in the dues to a sum not 
exceeding three cents per unit, the mini- 
nium amount being $3 per year. 


Articles III and IX of the new by- 
laws read as follows: 


ARTICLE III. 

Officers. The officers of this associa- 
tion shall consist of a president, vice- 
president, recording secretary, treasurer 
and a board of directors consisting of 
15 members (the president and record- 
ing secretary shall be ex-officio members 
of the board of directors) all of whom 
shall be elected by the association. 

The office of recording secretary and 
treasurer may be held by one person and 
the board of directors may, from time 
to time, create such offices as in their 

















J. G. Mitchell, of Springfield, Emphasized 
the Importance of Co-operation With 
the Utilities Commission in 
Rate Cases. 


judgment they shall consider necessary 
for the interests of the association, and 
may fill such office or offces at their dis- 
cretion, including the office known as sec- 
retary, and may from time to time pre- 
scribe the duties of such officers appointed 
by them. Such officers may‘or may not 
be members of this association. 


ARTICLE IX. 


All active members shall pay annually 
a sum not exceeding three cents per unit, 
as may from time to time be levied by 
the board of directors, provided, how- 
ever, that no active member shall pay a 
less sum than $3 per year; and associate 
members shall pay annually a sum not 
exceeding $15 and not less than $5, as 
may from time to time be fixed by the 
board of directors, such assessments to 
ke paid within 30 days after call of the 
treasurer. A unit is one operative tele- 
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phone or one mile of metallic or ground. 
ed toll line. 

The adoption of the new set of by- 
laws was moved by Mr. Mann and sec- 
onded by C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet. Ning 
Eley, of DesPlaines, stated that the new 
by-laws, as drafted by the committee, 
were practically the same as the old ones, 
Upon the motion for adoption being put 
to vote, it was carried unanimously. 

Resolutions were passed extending 
thanks of the members of the association 
to the officers, directors and committee 
members for their work during the 
past year; to those taking part in the 
convention program; and to Frederick 
Landis for his splendid address at the 
banquet Wednesday evening. 

Especial attention of the telephone men 
was directed in one resolution to the 
need of careful thinking and _ patriotic 
action. 

“The need of real Americanism,” it 
continued, “was never greater than now. 

“We urge the members of the associa- 
tion, and all of our people, to assist 
cvery movement for the reconstruction 
of our country, and that we act together 
to bring about a condition when we shall 
all be willing to give an honest day’s 
wage for an honest day’s work. 

And, Resolved, by the members of 
the Illinois Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, in convention assembled, that 
we condemn the policy of any person, 
firm or corporation, of making at this 
time of industrial unrest and unreason- 
able profit from the operation of their 
business and that we deem such to be 
disloyal, both to the industry in which 
they are engaged and to our government, 
and that we consider such profiteering 
as unpatriotic and un-American.” 

After the adoption of the resolutions, 
the report of the nominating committee 
was read by B. F. Baker, of LeRoy. 
Upon motion of C. B. Cheadle, the report 
was adopted and the secretary was in- 
structed to cast a ballot for the officers 
and directors as nominated. Their names 
have been given previously. 

Retiring President E. D. Glandon con- 
gratulated the association on the choice 
of Dr. Gordon as its leader. He thanked 
the members for their kindness to him 
during his four years as president of the 
association and expressed his appreciation 
of the honor they had conferred upon 
him, 

Dr. Gordon, in accepting the presi- 
dency, declared his appreciation of the 
responsibility of the position and ex- 
pressed his confidence in the newly- 
elected board of directors—that together 
they can accomplish whatever they may 
attempt. 

B. F. Baker moved that the association 
express its hearty approval of the acis 
of its officers during the past year. Tis 


was unanimously carried, after which te 
convention adjourned. 
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WHY TELEPHONE MEN ARE 
THANKFUL. 
(Continued from page 14.) . 
da. of 1919!” Thus H. E. Bradley, presi- 
dent. Pennsylvania State Telephone & 


Traffic Association, opens his message, 
snd then continues : 
‘Others will elaborate upon business 


affairs, the labor conditions and kindred 
subjects, so let me say in just a few 
words that I am thankful that I have been 
permitted to live through these past few 
wonderful years which have seen such 
great changes in all national life. I am 
thankful that 1 am living in this present 
time of reconstruction with its wonder- 
ful problems to be solved, and I am thank- 
ful because I expect to live to see the 


final readjustment of all these vital ques- | 


tions, and this old world of ours swing 
back to a normal condition of peace, pros- 
perity and plenty. 

If I have been, and may be permitted 
to continue to be, even the smallest of the 
small cogs in the wheel which has kept. 
and will keep, our part of the whole ma- 
chine of national industry running, then 
indeed have I much to be thankful for.” 

Speaking for W. Roy McCanne, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., director of the United States 
Independent Telephone Associatiou, Geo. 
A. Scoville writes: 

“In my judgment the event of greatest 
importance that has happened during the 
last year affecting the telephone industry, 
is its stabilization; in other 
have reached the time when I believe the 
telephone 


words, we 


industry is passing into a 


period of regulation and that this regula- 

















o Be an Abiding and Good Citizen of 
‘ncle Sam’s Is a Great Honor,” Writes 
H. |. DeTurk, of Waverly, Ill. 

n will be such that each operating com- 
iy will be allowed to charge such a 
ite as will provide a fair return on the 
vestment and take care of all charges, 
luding a reasonable depreciation. 
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In step with other industries, the tele- 
phone industry is coming into a period of 
real prosperity. 

Both telephone operators and manufac- 
turers can see the effect of government 
control on the service that the subscrib- 
ers receive, and are justly thankful that 
the trend is away from, rather than to- 
ward government control and government 
ownership.” 

“There are so many things to be thank- 
ful for,” writes H. I. DeTurk, president 
and manager, Waverly Telephone Co., 
Waverly, Ill., “that they would fill a good- 
sized book if an attempt were made to list 
them. We are thankful to live in the 
good U. S. A., where we can do as we 
wish so long as we do not interfere with 
the rights of others or the laws of Uncle 
Sam. To be an abiding.and good citizen 
of Uncle Sam’s is a great honor, and we 
should be thankful to our creator first for 
the bountiful harvest he has given us this 
year and for health and strength. 

“With best 
success, I remain.” 

Brief but to the point is the message of 


wishes for TELEPHONY’S 

















W. G. Brorein, Tampa, Fla., Is Thankful 
for the Evidence of a Tendency to Return 
to Normal Mentality and Thinking. 


W. G. Brorein, president of the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla. Says 
he: 

“We are thankful for the evidence of a 
tendency to return to normal mentality 
and normal thinking among all classes of 
our nation, thus animating a hope for a 
clearer atmosphere and better understand- 
ing and a brighter future generally.” 

H. P. Folsom, vice-president, Citizens 
Telephone Co., Circleville, Ohio, and sec- 
retary of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, speaks in terms of the nation 
and the industry in his message—and we 
heartily agree with him. He says: 
“Though this war has brought me much 
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sorrow in the loss of a-son, killed in bat- 
tle, I am not unmindful that there are 
many things for which I and all good 
citizens of our country should be thank- 
ful. 


This greatest of all wars was won by 

















H. P. Folsom, Circleville, Ohio, Is Thankful 
for the Awakening of Congress and the 
People of This Country. 
our brave boys, and the German doctrine 
that ‘might makes right; necessity knows 
no law,’ has forever been erased from the 
textbook of the war lords of the world 
Had the Germans been victorious, what a 
prestige they and their wicked doctrine 
would have achieved! It would have set 
the world back a century and there would 
have been wars without.end. I am thank- 

ful for this. 
The 


back the telephone systems to their own- 


fact that the administration gave 


ers on August 1 is a source of gratifica 
tion to all telephone men, of course, but 
there is a still greater significance in the 
fact. 

Their taking over by the government 
was a part of a deep-laid scheme of tie 
socialists and advocates of 
ownership. It so 


government 
that 
were men around the President who were 
inclined to these doctrines, and they took 
advantage of the war and by a.trick got 
possession of the telephones, the railroads, 
telegraphs and utilities. It was 
looked upon as a great victory for the so- 
cialists and other day-dreamers. 

It was the greatest stride that the so- 
cialists ever made in this country toward 
the attainment of their ends. But when 
the good people of our land saw the trick, 
saw the real meaning of the movement, a 
great cry went up and that fact, taken in 
connection with the sad failure of gov- 
ernment management and control, crushed 
the conspiracy. It was an object lesson 
this country will not soon forget, and [| 
am thankful for this lesson. 


happened there 


other 
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Washington, in his farewell address to 
the American people, warned them against 
many dangers. With prophetic vision he 
said: 

‘All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations, 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, counter- 
act or awe the regular delrberations and 
actions of the constituted authorities, are 
destructive of the fundamental principles 
(of our government) and of fatal ten- 
dency.’ 

Think back when the infamous Adam- 
son law was passed. Think of the fa- 
mous 400 in the Capitol at Washington 
holding the watch over Congress! A gresi 
war was impending. ‘Pass this law, or we 
strike,’ they said. To terrify the people, 
their leader is reported to have said: ‘It 
may mean revolution—it may mean fam- 
ine, if the law is not passed, not a pound 
of food shall enter the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia.’ And to the shame of 
Congress, they passed the law. 

Before the dictation of this 400, the 
President and Congress were like a set 
of whipped spaniels. Organized labor, in- 
cluding the I. W. W.’s, were surprised at 
their success. They saw what they could 
do. Although protesting their patriotism 
and promising not to strike on account of 
the war, there was brought about in the 
United States in a little over nine months 
a series of over 3,500 strikes. Capital was 
denounced and class hatred preached. 

Up to this time very few newspapers 
and few magazines dared to say a word 
in opposition to such outrages. There 
are some very conspicuous exceptions, 
however. 

The people began to awaken. They 
said: ‘What is this monster in our midst 
that is subject to no law, that can over- 
awe Congress, the President and the peo- 
ple—that can lift its hand and every train 
that carries food to the millions in the 
cities stops in its course? At its signal, 
every shovel and pick in the mines stops 
in mid air?’ , 

Yes, the people are waking up, Congress 
is waking up and becoming more fearless 
in its denunciation of these outrages. The 
President is awakening. He has seen in 
Europe the effect of unbridled power in 
the hands of a Lenine and Trotzky. He 
has seen communism, bolshevism and an- 
archism come to a full fruition. 

I am thankful for this great awaken- 
ing.” 

Naturally, every Independent telephone 
man and woman—and other telephone 
people as well—are interested in what ‘the 
dean of Independent telephony has to say 
on the subject of Thanksgiving as the 
72nd Thanksgiving day he will have wit- 
nessed approaches. E. B. Fisher, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., chairman of the board of 
directors of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, says: 

“T have had so much to be thankful 
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for during the past 12 months that I can 
hardly make selections. 

It may be said, however, primarily, we 
are individuals—humans. A year ago both 
my sons were in Uncle Sam’s service 
‘over there.’ The armistice having been 
signed before Thanksgiving and they be- 
ing then alive, I had great reason to ex- 
pect them home, but many apparently did 
not get, even as late as that, such full 
measure of occasion for thankfulness as 
did the Fisher tribe. Both are back and 
busy again and their comrades say pleas- 
ant things about their department and 
service while across. 

The foregoing thought to a man who 
has been the last of his father’s and his 
own family and who in the blessings of 
Infinite goodness has another family in 

















E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich., Has 
Much to Be Thankful for as His 72nd 
Thanksgiving Day Approaches. 


good health, in fair measure of useful- 
ness, of good repute, has a larger occa- 
sion for thanksgiving, general and special 
for the last Thursday of each November 
as the years go round. 

I feel, as do you, unbounded thankful- 
ness that we are a country that cele- 
brates a Thanksgiving day; that it is a 
custom we have observed for many years 
and that the observance is increasingly 
general and heartfelt as well. When we 
stop to think of our blessings, of our oc- 
casions for thankfulness, when we take 
account of stock at such a time, our fears 
of present troubles very largely disappear 
and we become increasingly certain of 
our occasion for maintaining our Thanks- 
giving day in spirit and truth. 

As one of the pioneers of the Independ- 
ent telephone movement, it seems to me 
that the past 12 months has given us a 
special opportunity and occasion for 
thankfulness. I think we may safely say 


that government ownership of wire ser- 
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vice and other public utilities of the coun- 
try has ceased to be a possibility. In 
the interest of the public, in the interest 
of the service, in the interest of the own- 
ers of such properties and those who in 
the management of them have given their 
best thought and all of their inventive 
ability, this termination is an occasion for 
most sincere thankfulness. 

3ut with that thankfulness comes as 
well an obligation, a duty. We should 
so conduct ourselves and the interests 
confided to our care as to induce as great 
thankfulness on the part of those we serve 
as we meditate over the results of the 
past year, the lessons learned and the 
promise for the future. We have, most 
of us, been zealous, energetic, hopeful in 
the past. We must not abate in the slight- 
est in the efforts and energy to continue 
this spirit of thankfulness and increase it 
on the part of the public through the com- 
ing year so that when the last Thursday 
of November, 1920, and succeeding Thurs- 
days will come around, there will be a 
larger measure of genuine thankfulness 
throughout our country and our example 
will lead to similar observances and atti- 
tudes in other countries which during the 
last year or two have secured a larger 
acquaintance with and knowledge of the 
United States than they ever had before. 


We are thankful for the blessings of the 
past and for the opportunity to increase 
them for ourselves and humanity for the 
future.” 


“Like most of us busy Americans, I 
haven’t even paused to count my many 
blessings,” says Ward H. Snook, Pauld- 
ing Home Telephone Co., Paulding, Ohio. 
“And after all this is, perhaps, that for 
which we should be most thankful.’ 

Horace Truman, manager, Geary Tele- 
phone Co., Geary, Okla., in his message 
recalls a happening of a long-past Thanks- 
giving which has an application to present 
day conditions. Read what he says: 


“Forty years ago there came to our 
country school district in western Kan- 
sas a good old minister of the Gospel. 
who held a meeting on Thanksgiving 
night. He asked each person the ques- 
tion, ‘For what are you thankful to- 
night?’ and wrote the answers on the 
blackboard. The answers were symbclical 
of what was uppermost in the mind oi 
the one answering. 


I copied these answers and still have 
them in my possession. One answer was: 
‘I am thankful that our taxes can’t be 
made any higher.’ (I presume they had 
voted the limit in that district.) 

Today I am thankful that our taxes 
are as high as they are—and my reason: 
I am helping to pay for a victory but for 
which the huns would now be taxing ws 
all that we could raise, and there would 
have been plenty of hun officers standing 
around to see that it was paid promptly. 
Hence, I am thankful that I am a citi- 
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zen of the country whose emblem—the 
dear old Stars and Stripes—still guaran- 
tees liberty to its subjects. ‘Long may 
she wave, o’er the land of the free, and 
the home of the brave.’ 

Moral: Pay your taxes with a smile 
and be thankful. 

| am also thankful for TELEPHONY, 
which has helped me out many times 
when I was dejected and undecided what 
to do, and am sure that what I have 
gleaned from its pages from year to year 
has gone a long way in making my busi- 
ness efficient and financially successful 
which it is.” . 

Terry W. Allen, Jackson, Tenn., direc- 
tor, United States Independent Telephone 
Association, thought of many things, but 
confines himself to the three which are 
uppermost in his mind. He says: 

“When I consider the question ‘What 
are we thankful for?’ so many things 
well up into the mind’s eye that it is with 
dificulty I can focus upon those things 
that are covered by the term we. 

First, we should again be thankful for 
the end of the great war—and doubly 
thankful that it ended before more lives 
were sacrificed. 

Second, we should be thankful for the 
wonderful opportunities that are knock- 
ing at our nation’s door. 

Third, we should be thankful for a clear 
conception of the evils of radical thought 
and action, and a conscientious determi- 
nation not to allow this propaganda to 
eat into the vitals of our government.” 

Ed. D. Glandon, Pittsfield, Ill., secre- 

















Terry Allen, Jackson, Tenn., Is Thankful 
for the End of the Great War Before 
More Lives Were Sacrificed. 


tary and manager of the Pike County 
Telephone Co., is brief in his message— 
but his words convey thoughts which 
everyone can appreciate. Here they are: 


“While problems impend. some hav+ 
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been solved and other clarified during the 
year that is just closing. Our view of our 
tasks and our responsibilities have been 
made clearer by the vicissitudes through 


which we have passed. I am truly thank- 

















S. M. Heller, Louisville, Ky., Is Thankful 
for the Growing Recognition of a Util- 
ity’s Right to an Adequaté Return. 


ful for many of the lessons of the year.” 


M. M. Flickinger, Kingfisher, Okla., 
secretary-treasurer, Independent  Tele- 


phone Association of Oklahoma, declares 
it would take volumes to tell all we should 
be thankful for, so he simply says: 
“First, to be thankful to my 
that I am a citizen of this great Christian 
nation that had no war for over 50 years; 


Creator 


a wealthy nation; a nation of great op- 
portunities, for in it are greater resources 
than man has fathomed, but we have 1c- 
complished so much, developed from 
wilderness to the greatest nation on earth 
—the youngest, but greatest in wealth and 
Christianity. We are thankful for ali we 
have to the Great Creator.” 

Frank A. Knapp, president and general 
manager of the Local Telephone Co., ot 
3ellevue, Ohio, and a 
United States Independent Telephone As- 


director of the 


sociation, among many other things 1s 
thankful for the return of the telephone 
systems to their respective owners ani 
also for the benefits of temporary federal 
control. - His letter follows: 

“T believe I am probably voicing the 
sentiments of the majority of telephone 
operators in saying that I am very thank- 
ful that the great war is over and won, 
that the emergency causing government 
operation of wire companies has passed 
and that they are again being operated 
by their owners. 

I believe, too, that we should not forget 
the other side, for I do appreciate the 
protection afforded by the government in 
taking us under its care when there really 
was an emergency. It made our financial 
standing more 
ployes lined up and the public met our 


secure, it kept our em- 


increased rate with 
better grace, feeling that the government 
was protecting not only the 


panies, but themselves as well. 


requirements for 


wire com- 

During the past year the properties of 
the Central Union Telephone Co., at Nor 
walk, Bowling Green, Galion and North 
Baltimore were acquired by our com- 
panies operating in This 


gives telephone patrons there unified ser 


these cities 
vice and access to all toll lines, for which 
the subscribers as well as myself have 
cause for thanksgiving. 

While there 
unrest throughout this country of ours, | 
feel confident that the 
American citizens 


seems to be considerable 


great mass ot 
realizes that we are 
passing through a crisis in our national 
life and that they will weather the storm 
and emerge therefrom a bigger and better 
people than ever before, and I am truls 
thankful that I am able to have this faith 
in my fellow citizens.” 

S. M. Heller, Ky., general 
manager, Central Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and director of the United 
States 
tion, declares that “to simply be a citizen 
of the United States is of itself sufficient 
cause to return thanks to the Giver of al! 


Louisville, 
Home 
Associa 


Independent Telephone 


good gifts.” 

“Notwithstand- 
ing the troubles of peace—the industrial 
unrest and unsettled conditions which to 


Continuing, he says 


a greater or lesser degree affect all of us 
in comparison with the other nations of 


the earth, we are still the favored nation 

















F. A. Knapp, Bellevue, Ohio, Is Thankful 
for the Return of the Telephone Sys- 
tems and for the Benefits of 
Temporary Federal Control. 


and the favored people. These after-ef 
fects of a long war will, I believe, grad- 
ually disappear and in their place will 
come a saner realization of opportunity 
anc responsibility. 
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The growing tendency on the part of 
those having authority over public utili- 
ties to recognize the inherent fact that to 
prcvide ‘adequate and proper service pub- 
lic utilities must have the right to a.rea- 
sonable return, should be a personal cause 
for thanksgiving on the part of the tele- 
Lihene industry.” 

A. M. Crichton, general manager, Tri- 
State Telegraph & Telephone Co., Union- 
town, Pa., in his message on Thanksgiv- 
ing, says: : 

“I am truly thankful that the Almighty 
has given me everything that I need, and 
almost everything I want, and, had tele- 
phone revenues increased in proportion 
to everything else, my cup of happiness 
would have been filled. 

“But when the public tells the telephone 
men that they must have been making an 


awful lot of monev before not to have 
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“Had Telephone Revenues Increased in 
Proportion to Everything Else,’’ Writes 
A. M. Crichton, Uniontown, Pa., 

“My Cup of Happiness Would 
Have Been Filled.” 
to raise their price now, it is adding insult 

to injury.” 

J. A. Schoell, secretary and treasurer, 
Citizens Home Telephone Co., Belle 
Plaine, Minn., and president, Minnesota 
Independent Telephone Association, 
breathes Americanism and loyalty in his 
message : 

“The Thanksgiving season finds most 
of us with much to be thankful for. 

That we are American citizens is a 
great reason for giving thanks. Because 
we are engaged in the telephone business 
is another reason for giving thanks, for 
in addition to the problems that we all 
have as citizens at this time, we have 
much to consider. 

At no time since the inception of the in- 
dustry have more and varied problems 
confronted us. These must be met with 
an intense analysis to find their solution, 
so that the telephone business in this 


J. A. Schoell, Belle Plaine, Minn., Believes 
That to Be Engaged in the Telephone 
Business Is One Reason for 
Giving Thanks. 
country will be kept up to the ideals of 
the founders whose initiative and ideals 
built up a system that is the marvel of 
the rest of the world, and is inseparably 
linked to each and every individual ot 

our land.” 

“What am I thankful for?” Lloyd C. 
Henning, secretary-treasurer, 
Apache Telephone System, 
Ariz., asks of himself. 

“As applied solely to the telephone busi- 
ness,” he replies, “the answer, on the spzir 
of the moment, would be an emphatic 
‘nothing.’ Being of a pessimistic nature, 
I see nothing resembling rosy hues in the 
telephone game or any other public utility 
line, for that matter. The utility oner- 


Navajo- 
Holbrook, 
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ator may be rewarded in the hereafter 
but as long as he remains on this eart 
and in this country in particular, durin; 
its period of unprecedented prosperity, t! 
public and the state commissions are goi! 
to be quite sure that he is not rewarde 
even in the smallest measure, for his ei- 
forts and sacrifices to the common good. 

“Practically all other lines may profit 
and profiteer, but let the telephone man 
endeavor to lay aside a few pennies for a 
rainy day and he must immediately dis 
gorge. For him a surplus is stolen goods 
—for his business associates in other lines, 
it is a shining example of conservative 
business methods. 

But, hold—I am thankful for these: 

That Old 
little experiment—provided he 
up like a good sport. 

That Uncle 


om ge 


o 
s 


General Burleson had _ his 


will pay 
loose— 


Sam turned us 
































L. C. Henning, Holbrook, Ariz., Is Thankful 
to Be Living in a Part of the Country 
Where Strikes Are Not Every- 
day Occurrences. 


M. F. Hosea, Indianapolis, Ind., Believes 
the Telephone Men of the Country Have 
Many Reasons to Be Thankful. 
though the ‘four-months’ uniform was of 

flimsy material. 

But why not forget business and be 
thankful for the good health and happi- 
ness the family and I have enjoyed dur- 
ing the passing year and the great sport 
of having almost caught Old High Cost 
of Living, in place of being entirely out- 
distanced by him, and lastly, for that 
serene and peaceful state of mind on 
may enjoy out of business hours when the 
telephone is entirely forgotten? I a1 
Also that I am living in a part of the 
country where strikes and strife are n 
every day occurrences. 

With all good wishes.” 

“Our great social organism has m 
and passed, perhaps, as severe a test 
could be conceived,” writes M. F. Hos: 
of Indianapolis, treasurer of the India 
Telephone Association. “Its perfor 
ance,” he continues, “has been most cred 
able. It has demonstrated that this p< 
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ple, governed by their own intelligence, 
can unite in action—indeed, are united for 
action—against any menace to their in- 
stitutions. 

“The unity of purpose could only result 
from a great common understanding, a 

















L. H. Roberts, Maysville, Mo., is Thankful 
“For Plenty of Work and the Fact 
That Our Work is a Pleasure.”’ 


common agreement as to our. proper 
Such accord was the outgrowth 
of intercourse among individuals, discus- 
sion, exchange of ideas, and knowledge 
of events. 

The telephone man may properly be 
thankful that his business has afforded 
an instrumentality, second to none, in the 
preparation of the public mind for just 
such crises; that during the conflict his 
business has been an active and important- 
ly helpful factor; and that today, during 
the period of readjustment, his facili- 
ties are used, perhaps, more than any 
other, in intercourse between men, and are 
actively working to bring about a com- 
mon understanding as to the proper so- 
lution of present day problems.” 

L.. H. Roberts, Maysville, Mo., secretary 
and general manager of the DeKalb Coun- 
ty Telephone Co., one of the earliest tele- 
phone pioneers of that state, writes: 

‘We are thankful for God’s watchful 
care over us; for TELEPHONY since No. 1, 
volume 1; for plenty of work and the fact 
that our work is a pleasure; for an opti- 
mstic view; for a termination of our 
‘r-the-war unsettled condition, and for 
prospects for the glorious future of 
country.” 


course. 


W. Schweer, Windsor, Mo., secre- 
and general m:nager of the Missouri 
on Telephone Co., and membership 
‘etary of the Missouri Telephone As- 
ation, we believe, expresses in words 
sentiment of scores of TELEPHONY’S 
iders as Thanksgiving day approaches: 
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“I am thankful for my citizenship of a 
country whose influence for God and hu- 
manity has been great and is now greater 
than ever over the peoples of the world 
than any government ever organized from 
civilization to the present time,” 
Mr. Schweer. 

“T am thankful for my government tak- 
ing over my business and out of my hands 
in most perilous times; and after a due 
trial and strict examination they have 
turned it back to with Hitchcock, 
Burleson and other government ownership 


writes 


me, 


advocates well pleased with our previous 
managements, our patrons’ full confidence 
thereby gained of and 


ability to manage the telephone business 


our willingness 
courteously and at a satisfactory rate 
I am thankful for George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton, Thos. Jefferson and 
other builders of our constitution. 
I am thankful 
Theodore 


for Abraham Lincoln, 


Roosevelt and other mighty 
men of valor and deeds who have passed 
on, to whose memory we owe individual 
debts of gratitude for preserving the con 
stitution, and because the kind of men 
they inspired us to be, making our natien 
the bright star of hope for liberty and 
humanity to all the peoples of the world 

I am thankful to the boys who offered 
and did give their lives for us so that we 
might enjoy liberty, prosperity and hap- 
piness all the days of our life. 

I am thankful for being in the telephene 
game, for my associates, Dad Fisher. Viv- 
ian MacKinnon and the whole darn gang, 
now dead or alive, for the inspiration they 
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I and 
my family are well and have three square 
Why should | 
more, but give thanks for what I have?” 

“Only a few days ago,” writes C. W. 
Kugelman, of Portsmouth, Ohio, “as we 


I am still in the telephone game: 


meals a day. pray for 














G. W. Schweer, Windsor, Mo., in His 
Thanksgiving Message, Expresses the 
Sentiments of Scores of ‘‘Teleph- 
ony’s’’ Readers. 


gave me in playing the game fair and 
square. 

I am thankful to any and everybody 
who ever loaned me a dollar, handed me 
a bouquet, a kind word, a kick or a grow!. 








W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala., is Thankful 
That the Public is Beginning to See 
That Telephone Rates Are Too Low. 


had pulled in the last piece of a 600-pr. 
cable (2,000 feet), without a break of 
lash or sheath, I said to one of the fore- 
men: ‘Thank Heaven, that job’s done.’ 

I tell you when we get down to rock 
have so 
that we 


bottom we things to be 
thankful for find 
means nor words to express ourselves. 
We are thankful that we are still able 
to live despite the high cost of living; 
that we work for and with men who are 


many 


can neither 


not all stirred up with the ideas of the 
bolsheviks and other radicals; I also trust 
that before another year has passed we 
will thank the great God above for hav- 
ing provided some means or leaders who 
will be able to quiet the great unrest not 
only in our country but the whole world 

Sometimes when a hard storm hits or 
an unavoidable something happens which 
knocks feel that 
the whole has wrong; but 
when the old breaks 
through the dark clouds and smiles on 
us again, we thankful that our 
troubles were not worse. 

A few days ago a thoughtless and fore- 


lines helter-skelter we 


world gone 
good sunshine 


are 


warned employe lighted a match in a 
manhole where a small pocket of gas had 
accumulated. There was an explosion and 
two men were severely burned. That they 
were not killed, I 
thankful. 

I am particularly thankful that during 
the past year the big boss consented to 
the buying 
amount of cable which will soon be work- 


as well as they, am 


and installing of a large 
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ing, thereby enabling us to get rid of a 
lot of old and troublesome open wire 
lines. 

Probably some others will want some 
space to give thanks in, but before closing 
will just add that I am very, very thank- 
ful that the Ohio commission didn’t cut 
our rates when it knocked out the 
stallation charges, and cut the moving 
charge to a minimum. 

Yours for better 
service.” 

W. H. Bryant, of Mobile, Ala., general 
manager of the Home Telephone Co. and 
director of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, gives four of the 
many reasons for which he is thankful. 

“As a telephone man, I am thankful,” 
he writes, “that the war is over and that 
we were successful in winning the war. 


in- 


rates and_ better 


Second, that there is very good prospect 
of a league of nations that will tend to 
avoid future conflict such as we have just 
passed through. 

Third, that the government took over 
~ control of the telephone industry because 
it helped us through a very bad period 
and to my mind forever settled the ques- 
tion of government ownership of the tele- 
phone industry, which as you know, has 
worried telephone men for many years. 

Fourth, I am thankful for the fact that 
the public has been made to see that the 
rates charged by telephone companies are 
not too large, but too small. Heretofore 
there has been the general impression that 
telephone companies were getting too 
much money for their service, and there 
was, in some sections, a very popular de- 
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mand for public ownership and lower 
rates. 

I believe that telephone men have all of 
the above to be thankful for and a great 

















W. S. Vivian, Chicago, is Thankful to 
Have Been Engaged in a Business 
Which Had Brought Multiplied 
Blessings to Humanity. 
many other things that I have not men- 

tioned.” 

To have been engaged in a_ business 
which has brought countless blessings to 
mankind is one of the reasons for which 
W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary-treas- 


urer of the United States Independent 





Telephone Association, is very thankiul. 
“T have countless things for which to 
be thankful—health, home and country, 
loved ones, opportunities to work, and to 
help a bit here and there,” he writes. 

“The fact that for 20 years and more | 
have been engaged in a business which 
has brought multiplied blessings to hu- 
manity causes me to count this among the 
things for which I am thankful. 

Only through Independent telephony, 
privately owned, was it made possible for 
everyone who would to have a telephone 
Many, if not most of the improvements in 
the art during the past 25 years are of 
Independent origin and practically all im- 
provements have come during the era of 
competition. 

Practically everyone today is affected 
for the better by the telephone. It is al- 
ways available, knowing neither time nor 
distance, carrying messages of joy 
gladness, as well as sorrow and sadness; 
the message of hope and encouragement 
to the one who is in the ‘slough of de- 
spondency ;’ that message of counsel that 
prevents what might have been a serious 
mistake. 

It brings the sound of a voice beloved, 
though many miles separated. It has pro- 
tected life, relieved panics, lightened the 
hearts and burdens of millions of people. 
In short, it has increased the capacity of 
this generation to live, to enjoy and to 
accomplish. 

To have been engaged in a business that 
has brought these blessings and to have 
made my contribution to that end gives 
me cause for thanksgiving.” 


and 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Oklahoma Independents Oppose 
“Report Charge.” 
Resolutions declaring the belief that 
the “report charge” principle is wrong 
were passed at a recent meeting of the 
Independent Telephone Association of 
Oklahoma, held at the Huckins hotel, at 
which about 60 members were present. 
The expense incident to a “report” call 
should be absorbed in the rate for a 
person-to-person message, the resolution 

asserted. 

Continuance of present service connec- 
tion charges, move charges and change 
of name charges was favored, as was the 


classification of person-to-person and 
station-to-station rates. 
Minimum rates of 15 cents were 


recommended for every short line cal). 


The association went on record as 


favoring. education of the public to use 
the “station-to-station” service, as a sav- 





ing to the patron, a facilitation of the 
delivery of messages, and a curtailment 
of toll service congestion. 


Rate Increase to West Concord 
(Minn.) Farmers Company 
The West Concord (Minn.) Farmers 
Telephone Co. has been given permission 
by the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, in a ruling handed down 
November 4, to establish the following 
schedule of rates on December 1 to super- 
sede its present rate of 75 cents per 

month for all classes of service: 


Two-party line, business, $1.25 per 
month gross. 

Four-party line, residence, $1.15 per 
month gross. 

Rural multi-party, $1.15 per month 
gross. 


A discount of 25 cents per month is 
to be allowed on gross rates if bills are 
paid on or before the fifteenth day of 


the month following that for which serv- 
ice is rendered. 


Hearing in this matter was held at 
West Concord on October 3. E. C. 
Kaiser, manager, and W. F. Jackson, vice- 
president, appeared for the telephone com- 
pany. There were no appearances in 
protest to the application. 

The West Concord Farmers Telephone 
Co. is a corporation operating a magneto 
exchange in the village of West Concord 
and the rural territory adjacent thereto, 
serving approximately 131 town stations 
and 171 rural stations. 

The company presented exhibits cover- 
ing the operating revenues and expenses 
for the years 1917, 1918 and six months 
cf 1919, together with inventory and ap- 
praisal of property. Each and all of 
these exhibits have been carefully checked 
and duly considered by the commission. 

The investment and expenses are not 
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“Walt,” said the foreman 
of a telephone construc- 
tion gang, ‘‘we are cer- 
tainly badly in: need of 

a fresh stock of light- 
ning arresters—only 
got about a dozen 
left. Any tips?” 
“Waal, take my advice”’ 
replied the age-worn in- 
staller, ‘‘and buy the 


Argus arrester—they 
are dependable.” 


You, too, had_ better 
— yourself with the 
ARGUS! Pronounced 
“O. K.” by leading 


. telephone engineers 
Sy of the country. 


SS 
Catalog No. 31 
; upon request. 
SS 
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aS Foote Pierson & Company, Inc. 
160 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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|| It's The Workman's Word | 
That Counts 


Satishied workmen mean more and better work 
Since the time when there was first a 


i Peavies NI need for construction tools workmen have been 
Spoons __|fii|||__ satisfied with Oshkosh Tools. ! 
Shovels They have asked for them for over forty years— | 
‘Carrying come to know them as the best that can be 


Ask your jobber about Oshkosh Tools. He 


N| Oshkosh Mfg. Co., 521 Tell St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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The New Perfection Solderer 











as shown in this cut is 
being heated by what 
we think the most sat- 
isfactory way. How- 
ever, any good heating 
arrangement that you 
may have can be used. 
The tool can be prop- 
erly heated in from 
three to four minutes 
if heating arrangement 
is operating properly. 
In other words, it is as 
easily heated as a large 
size soldering iron, and 
wil! do ten times the 
work that could be 
done with an iron, with one heating, and do it 
better, for the hot solder is applied directly to 
any part of the joint desired, and instantly heats 
the joint to proper temperature. All solder not 
needed on the joint falls back into the lip pro- 
vided for it, and when the valve lever is re- 
leased runs back into lower chamber to be 
used over again. 


BELL SPECIALTY CO. 
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excessive, in the commission’s opinion, 
considering the territory covered and 
rumber of stations served. 

Upon review of the facts, the commis- 
sion finds that the rates petitioned for, 
as previously quoted, are fair and rea- 
sonable and will not yield more than suffi- 
cient revenue to provide for the neces- 
sary operating expenses, depreciation and 
a fair return upon the investment. 
Wins Verdict for Damages from 

Telephone Company. 

\ verdict for $750 was recently award- 
ed Mrs. Bessie Gemmell in the first cir- 
cuit court at Memphis, Tenn., in her $15,- 
000 damage suit against the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mrs. Gem- 
mell alleged that she attempted to get into 
communication with her husband, J. D. 
Gemmell, wholesale groceryman, of Hel- 
ena, Ark., who was at the Tulane hotel 
in Nashville on August, 1918. She said 
she was ill and was about to be taken to 
the hospital for an operation. The oper- 
ator at Nashville, she claimed, insisted 
that Mr. Gemmell was not in the hotel. 
The Gemmells lived in Memphis at the 
time. , 

Mrs. Gemmell alleged that she suffered 
great worry because of the fact. that her 
husband did not reach the city in time 
to be present when the operation was 
performed. 

L. P. Miles and Charles M. Bryan, at- 
torneys for the telephone company, raised 
the point in their argument to the court 
for a directed verdict for the defendant 
that the company was not responsible for 
non-delivery of messages at that time, 
being under supervision of the national 
government. Judge Young, however, held 
that Mrs. Gemmell was entitled to recover 
if the evidence justified it. Wilson & 
Armstrong appeared for the plaintiff. 
Action Taken to Block Rate In- 

crease in New York State. 

The fight to block rate increases by the 
New York Telephone Co. in all districts 
of the state outside Greater New York 
was begun November 12 by Corporation 
Counsel Stewart Hancock of Syracuse. 
Uniform complaints, alleging profiteer- 
ing, have been completed for every city 
and town except New York City, and 
will be filed with the public service com- 
mission. 

The plan is to have all cities and towns 
unite in action. Experts are to be ob- 
tained and their pay allotted among the 
various cities and towns. It is contended 
by the up-state cities that they are being 
assessed to pay for down-state shortages. 


Ex-Commissioner Represents Com- 
pany in Rate Hearing. 

Chairman Hall of the Nebraska State 

Railway Commission had the unusual 


experience one day recently when he 
went to Pawnee City to conduct a tele- 
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phone rate hearing, to find opposed to 
him Ex-Commissioner Wilson, who had 
just left the commission, resigning to 
enter private practice, and U. G. Powell, 
until recently rate expert. 

The matter before him was the ap- 
plication of the Pawnee Telephone Co. 
for higher rates and permission to 
increase stock to represent past sacri- 
fices. The commissioner and his late 
associate locked horns over the ques- 
tion of the valuation of the property, 
the commission insisting that it was 
$45,000, and the other side averring that 
it was nearly double that. They also made 
complaint of the arbitrary action of the 
chairman in compelling the company, 
some months ago, to buy a new switch- 
board because the repairs to the old one, 
which was made in Sweden, could not be 
secured because of wartime conditions. 


Higher Rates Granted to Peoples 
Company of Colfax, Ind. 

The Peoples Co-operative Telephone 
Co., of Colfax, Ind., has been authorized 
hy the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion to put into effect a new schedule of 
retes. The schedule is as follows: 


Business, individual, $1.75 per month. 
Residence, individual, $1.50 per month. 
Business, party line, $1.50 per month. 
Residence, party line, $1.25 per month. 
Residence, rural line, $1.25 per month. 


A line charge is provided for indi- 
vidual line service of 25 cents for each 
one-fourth mile beyond a one-half mile 
radius of the exchange. 


Attica (Ind.) Telephone Co. Se- 
cures Rate Increase. 

The Attica Telephone Co., of Attica, 
Ind., has been authorized by the Indiana 
Public Service Commission to increase 
its exchange rates. The new rate for in- 
dividual line business service is $2.50, and 
individual residence, $2. 

These are base rates for the city. A 
charge of 25 cents for each quarter of a 
mile beyond the city limits was authorized 
in addition to the base rates for rural 
subscribers. ; 

The rates for residence party line ser- 
vice in the city was fixed at $1.75; rural 
party service, metallic circuit, $2; ground- 
ed circuit, $1.75. 


The Province of Alberta Increases 
Telephone Service Rates. 

The province of Alberta, Canada, which 
owns and operates its telephone system, 
recently placed into effect in its cities 
new schedules providing for rates 25 per 
cent higher than the old rates. 
Nebraska Commission Allows 8 

Per Cent Dividends. 

The application of the Crownover 

Telephone Co., of Sargent, for a 25 per 


Vol. 77. No. - 
cent increase in its toll rates has been 
denied by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, but it does grant it an ii- 
crease of $1 a month on business rates 
and 25 cents on residence. The compar, 
is ordered to increase its maintenan:e 
and depreciation allowance from 9 to {1 
per cent, because of the number of long 
farm lines operated. 

The commission had allowed 7 per cent 
dividends in previous orders, and the 
company asked for an increase to 8 per 
cent on the ground that interest rates 
in that neighborhood are 8 per cent or 
greater. The commission says that it has 
held that in determining the rate of re- 
turn to a utility the prevailing rates of 
interest in the community in which it is 
located should be taken into considera- 
tion. 

It will not increase rates solely for the 
purpose of increasing dividends during 
this period of high prices, it says, but 
this company is constantly having to dis- 
pose of its stock and its inability to pay 
all dividends during the past year will 
somewhat handicap it in properly financ- 
ing itself. The commission is of the 
opinion that it should be permitted to 
pay 8 per cent, for a time at least. 

The commission finds that in the light 
of all circumstances the rates asked for 
exchange service are not excessive, and 
will be approved, subject to a showing 
by the company on or hefore July 1, 1920, 
as to their reasonableness. Prices of 
material and labor and the operation of 
the new rates will govern action at that 
time. The new rates, subject to the usual 
25 cents discount for payment in advance, 
are as follows: 

Individual business, wall, $2.75; desk, 
$3: individual residence, wall, $1.75: 
desk, $2; two-party residence, wall, $1.50; 
individual farm, $2.25; multi-party farm, 
$1.75; switching, 50 cents; non-subscrib- 
érs using system between 10 p. m. 
6 a. m., 25 cents. 

The old switching rate was 40 cents, 
having been increased from 25 cents in 
a previous application. 

In 1915 the company had asked an in 
crease in exchange rates, but this 
denied because of the healthy condition 
of finances, due to toll revenue. The 
company, says the commission, has shown 
a very commendable spirit in responding 
to all suggestions made by the commis 
sion with reference to the: managemen'! 
of its business. 

The company’s revenues for the yea: 
1918 were $6,033.24, and expenses, $5 
914.73, leaving a deficit, after dividend 
are calculated, of $1,047.73. Expenses f: 
i919 have increased $1,100. The ne 
1ates, it is estimated, will give a revent 
of $2,500. The figures are for exchane* 
operation. 

A complete separation is made for tc! 
operation. In 1918 the toll revenues we 
$2,914.49, while the expense, includi:.z 


and 


was 
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a. pao The instantaneous Coupling Rod. Undoubtedly the best on the 
roe | market. Made of 1” second seasoned Hickory, soaked in oil. Cast- 
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oe, guaranteed, as a large supply is always kept on hand. 
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ff THE COPE CABLE RACK T. J. COPE 


Strongest and Most Convenient 


CABLE RACK made. Any Manufacturers of Underground Specialties 
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without disturbing the others. Arms enter from 1620 Chancellor Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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edge of same and are securely locked when in The Elec. Material Co., 589 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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TELEPHONE BRACKETS 
MONEY MAKERS FOR YOU 


Furnish subscribers with these conveniences. Quick- 
ens service, saves cordage, pre- 
vents breakage, adds to income. 
Best made and most widely used. 
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dividends at 7 per cent, was $2,129.49. 
The commission estimates that in 1919 
the toll lines will show, including a 7 
per cent dividend and an increase in 
maintenance and depreciation, a _ net 
surplus of $438.59. The 25 per cent in- 
crease would increase this to $1,100. The 
commission says there is no apparent 
need for such increase, and for that rea- 
son refuses to approve the request. 

With the $300 added from exchange 
revenue the company will have a net 


surplus of $800 for the year, which the . 


commission thinks is enough to protect 
-it from any unforeseen conditions. 





Rochester (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
Gets Rate Increase. 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion has issued an order granting the 
majority of the requests of the Roches- 
ter (Ind.) Telephone Co., which had 
petitioned the commission for an increase 
in rates. The order is effective from 
November 1 and the new rates will date 
beck to that time. 

The order stated that the evidence in 
the case showed that the Rochester com- 
pany had gone through two damaging 
sleet storms and that there had been in- 
creased cost of operation, since the rates 
were last fixed ten years ago. 

The new rates are as follows: 


Single line business telephone in 
SN sitandeessereddwensenes eens $2.50 
Four-party business telephone in city 2.00 


Single line residence telephone in 

NIE ssin Avicendiasceesat alan 6 ee mies ai 1.50 
Four-party line residence telephone 

BE OE 6 abi Mids Hib ewcn cateerc ee 1.25 
Eight-party line rural—common bat- 

Ee re oa ar LO we pare 1.50 
Party line rural magneto........... 1.35 
Lake single line business—summer 

"ons cg, WRC Or PUT Cee ere 2.50 
Lake single line business—winter 

i OR ET eee FeTTo 1.50 
Lake eight-party line residence—for 

not less than a four months’ sea- 

SS Pt ee eee ee ere ee 1.50 
Residence and business on same 

SORIOED - 5. « when 49 14) SSR ksUKORSERO A 3.00 
Two or more firms in same office 

using same telephone, each....... 1.50 


Commission Lowers Rates Fixed 
by Postmaster General. 

The first reduction in the telephone ex- 
change rates that were put into effect gen- 
erally throughout Indiana by the Postmas- 
ter General, was made by the Indiana 
Public Service Commission last week in 
an order authorizing a decreased schedule 
of rates for the Home Telephone Co., cf 
Portland. 

The commission, in its order, said it had 
found that the rates inaugurated during 
the period of federal wire control pro- 
duced more than a 7 per cent return on 
the valuation of the property, which was 
fixed by the commission at $110,000. 

The decreased schedule of rates or- 
dered follows: Business, individual, from 
$3 to $2.50 net; business, two-party, from 
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$2.50 to $2 net; individual residence from 
$2 to $1.50 net; residence, two-party, $1.5 
to 1.25; rural business, individual, from 
$4.50 to $2.50 net, plus a line charge of 25 
cents for each quarter mile beyond the 
corporate limits; rural residence, indi- 
vidual, from $2.25 to $1.50 net, plus the 
line charge; rural business, party line, 
from $2.25 to $2 net, and rural party line 
residence, from $1.50 to $1.25. 

The gross rates are 25 cents higher 
and are to be charged if the bills are not 
paid in ten days from the date they are 
due. 

The Hoosier Telephone Co., of Salem. 
was ordered by the commission to reduce 
the Burleson schedule of exchange rates. 
The individual business rate was reduced 
50 cents ; individual residence was reduced 
25 cents, and two-party residence, 10 ceats. 
No change was made in the rural party 
line charge, but an additional charge of 
25 cents a quarter mile to the basic in- 
dividual service charge is provided for 
subscribers beyond the village limits. 


Independent System Takes Over 
Bell at Mansfield, Ohio. 

The Mansfield (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
is authorized by the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission, in an order issued October 
25, to purchase the local exchange prop- 
erties of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. for a consideration of $109,150, as 
agreed upon by both parties. 

The Mansfield company is directed to 
maintain its present schedule of rates for 
a period of six months when, after con- 
sidering reports of financial operations, 
service conditions and the progress of 
the company’s program of investment, it 
will prescribe a schedule of new rates. 

The commission also authorized the 
company to issue $109,150 common stock 
to pay the Central Union company for 
the properties taken over. 

Modernization of its present building 
and the installation of new equipment 
which will call for an expenditure of 
from $250,000 to $400,000 is to be started 
at once by the Mansfield company, ac- 
cording to announcements of President 
S. N. Ford. 

Plans for the complete fireproofing of 
the building have been accepted by the 
board of directors and bids for the work 
will be asked for immediately. Under 
the system which has been devised the 


work will proceed while the building re- 


mains in use. 


Schedule of Commission Hearings 
and Summary of Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

November: Application filed by the 
Empire Telephone Co., which operates in 
Empire, Stanislaus county, for authority 
to sell its plant to the Pacific Telephone 

& Telegraph Co. for $5,400. 
ILLINOIS. 

November 5: Petition filed by the Na- 

tional Telephone & Electric Co. of Clin- 





ton with the commission, asking for 
an order authorizing the issue of its one 
year seven per cent secured notes in the 
aggregate amount of $100,000, and of its 
first mortgage refunding six per cent gold 
ponds in the aggregate amount of $2((,- 
000, and consenting to and approving the 
execution of its first mortgage or deed 
of trust to Central National Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co. as trustee, to secure said 
bonds. 

November 17: Application filed by the 
Chicago Telephone Co. for a permanent 
raise in its rate schedule. 

November 17: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Urmaoga Telephone Co. for permission 
to consolidate the exchanges at Tioga and 
Lima and serve subscribers now on the 
exchange at Tioga through the Lima ex- 
change, and also for permission to in- 
crease rates at Lima, Tioga, Ursa and 
Loraine. Cross complaint filed by Glen 
Steiner. J. H. Wessells and Frank Mur- 
ray objecting to the proposed rate in- 
creases and alleging that service is inade- 
quate at Loraine. No. 9635. 

November 18: Hearing at Spring‘ield 
in the matter of the complaint filed by 
the St. James Rural Telephone Co. of 
invasion of territory northwest of St. 
James by the Fayette Home Telephone 
Co. No. 9382. 

November 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the proposed advance in 
rates for telephone service in Litchfield 
by the Litchfield Telephone Co.; also for 
toll service from Litchfield to connecting 
points. Motion made for order placing 
rates into effect December 1. No. 9366 

November 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Macoupin County Telenhone Co. for an 
order authorizing an increase in rental 
rates at Carlinville and vicinity and es- 
tablishing a toll rate on each message in 
either direction at Carlinville and Chest- 
erfield Supplemental application for 
order placing increased rates into effect 
December 1. No. 9551. 

November 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of proposed increase in 
rates for telephone service in Sullivan 
by the Sullivan Home Telephone Co. 
Objections filed by the city of Sullivan. 
Set for hearing on motion of company 
for order placing rate schedule into effect 
December 1. No. 9595. 

November 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. for an in- 
crease in telephone rates at Peoria. No. 
9311. 

November 19: General hearing at 
Springfield in the matter of the applica- 
tion on the subject of construction of 
transmission lines and inductive interfer- 
ence with telephone lines and amendment 
to rules and regulations in relation to 
building transmission lines. 

November 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the citation on the 
commission’s own motion ordering the 
Peoples Telephone Co. of Southern IIli- 
nois to show cause why a schedule of tol! 
rates has not been filed with the com- 
mission. No. 9646. 

November 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of proposed increase in 
rates for telephone service in Gillespie 
and Benld by the Gillespie Home Tele- 
phone Co. No. 9660. 

November 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. for an in- 
crease in telephone rates at Rochester. 
No. 9317. 


November 20: Hearing at Springfield 
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PéiH-seeee Investigate |SOUTHERN WHITE GEDAR POLES 


The Poles That Make a Straight Line 
Strong and durable. 


“Southern FROM PRODUCER TO YOU 
Page & Hill Co. 


Write for information and prices to 
- Minneapolis, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Houston , 


p 0 [ r ¥ Indiana Mill & Lumber Co. 
NORTHERN- WESTERN 


































Fisher Building, CHICAGO 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORIMENT OF SIZES 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED OE tees THERN or WESTERN 


Plain or Butt Treated 

{. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY ; THE VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY, 

} umber Exchang- MINNEAPOLIS j SPOKANE, WASH. 

. -* Sada Chioago Minneapolis 


a coe 


SHIPMENTS 
THE MAC GILLES ¢ Stas CO. MHWAUKET oe 




















NORTHERN CE DAR POLES WESTERN 


BUTT-TREATING GUARANTEED GRADES 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| CEDAR POL Ene Wistoneis or Chleage Surtcke = 














istrict Yard on I. H. Belt R 


TORREY CEDARCO.,” Clintonville, Wis: 











Duluth Log 
Company 








Duluth, 


we = 
THE B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. P O— A EE Minnesota 





Telephone Construction Material, Equipment and Supplies 
Distributors 
LEICH Telephones, Switchboards and Ringing Machines 


a 
carommcticay awerosoiowr | | ORANGEBURG 
Made in all sizes. Write FIBRE CONDUIT 


for catalogue and prices. 


The National Telephone Supply Co. | Cleveland, O. THE STANDARDIZED CONDUIT 


RELIABLE soisieieiaiiinieaeahiem WRITE FOR PARTICULARS---BOOK H 
TE LEPHON E supply the needs of the industry may FI BRE CONDUIT CO. 
——_ ORANGEBURG N. Y. 


SU PPLIES NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

































































Type S Portable Testing Set 


Accurate—Rugged—Inexpensive 








In factory or field, the Type S set will quickly and accurately measure resistances or locate 
faults. It will withstand, without detriment to its electrical qualities, the knocks which such 
a set is bound to get. It is of the Dial Decade Type, and therefore simple to operate. 

Excellent design plus quantity production enables a low price without sacrificing accuracy 
—ratio coils 1/20%, rheostat coils 1/10% guaranteed. 

The removable suspended coil galvanometer deflects a millimeter per microampere. This 
combination—accuracy of adjustment of coils, sensitivity of indicator, ruggedness, inexpensive- 
ness—is found only in the Type S set. 


PRICE $75.00 
Bulletin T530 gives details 


Leeds & Northrup Company 


4901 Stenton Avenue Philadelphia 
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in the matter of the proposed increase 
in telephone rates in Taylorville, Pana, 
Morrisonville, Ediriburg, Stonington, 
Owaneco and Kincaid. No. 9666. 

November 20: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the proposed increase in 
rates for telephone service in Camargo 
and Villa Grove by the Home Telephone 
Co. of Douglas County. No. 9664. 

November 20: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the proposed increase in 
rates for telephone service in Sadorus 
by the Sadorus Telephone Association. 
No. 9686. 

November 20: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the proposed increase in 
rates for telephone service in Chestnut by 
Sn Mutual Telephone Co. No. 

November 21: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the proposed increase in 
rates for telephone service in Ashland by 
the Ashland Telephone Co. No. 9687. 


INDIANA. 

October 31: The Logansport (Ind.) 
Home Telephone Co. is authorized by the 
commission to continue after December 
1 the exchange rates inaugurated June 
11 by the Postmaster General with the 
exception of the surcharge on ten-party 
lines. The decision applies to the Log- 
ansport, Walton, Galveston, Lucerne, 
Young America and New Waverly ex- 
changes. 

November: The commission author- 
ized the Farmers Telephone'Co., of Win- 
chester, to increase its rate for rural 
party line service from $1 to $1.50 per 
month, net. 

November: The commission granted 
permission to the Home Telephone Co., 
of Brownstown, to increase its rates. 

November: The commission granted 
permission to the Attica Telephone Co., 
of Attica, Ind., to increase its rates. 

November : The commission denied 
permission to the Home Telephone Co., 
cf Portland, to continue in effect the 
rates approved by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and ordered a decreased schedule 
placed in effect. 

November: The commission denied 
permission to the Hoosier Telephone Co., 
of Salem, to continue in effect the rates 
approved by the Postmaster General and 
ordered a decreased schedule placed in 
effect. 

_ November: The commission author- 
ized the Turman Township Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., which has headquarters at 
Graysville, Ind., to increase its rates from 
$1 to $1.25 a month. 

November: O. L. Hawkins, of Shelby- 
ville, Ind., owner of the telephone ex- 
change at Fenns station, in Shelby coun- 
ty, given permission to close his exchange 
December 1. Mr. Hawkins, in his peti- 
tion to the commission, said the plant is 
not a paying proposition and added that 
he was unable to find a buyer for it. 
After the exchange is closed the sub- 
scribers will be served: through the ex- 
changes at Smithland, Lewis Creek and 
Shelbyville. 


November: Petition 


filed by the 
Greenfield Telephone Co., at Greenfield, 
Ind., for authority to increase its capital 


stock from $25,000 to $50,000. It is pro- 
posed by the company to issue $25,000 
cumulative preferred stock to raise funds 
for the purpose of making additions and 
improvements to the plant. 

November: Increased rates granted to 
the Rechester Telephone Co., of Roches- 
ter, effective as of November 1 

November: Motion filed by the city of 
Whiting, Ind., asking that the commis- 
sion strike from its files the petition of 
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the Chicago Telephone Co. for revision 
of rates. The request is made on the 
ground that the company has refused to 
provide the city with certain information 
regarding the operation of the exchange. 

November: Increase in rates granted 
to the Peoples Co-operative Telephone 
Co., of Colfax. 

November 19: Hearing at Indianapo- 
lis on the petition of the United Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase 
rates at its exchanges in Hartford City, 
Marion, Bluffton, Montpelier and Hunt- 
ington. 

November 24: Hearing in the matter 
of the rates to be charged by the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. in Indianapolis 
after December 1. 

November 25 and 26: General hearing 
on the petition. of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. to increase rates in its 
various exchanges throughout the state. 


MICHIGAN. 

November: The commission granted 
the Sunfield (Mich.) Telephone’ Co. an 
increase of $3 per year in its rates for 
telephone service, but specified that a 
discount of 25 cents per month be made 
for prompt payment of rentals. 

November 8&8: Hearing at which the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. and Val- 
ley Home Telephone Co. were given an 
opportunity to show cause why they 
should not have connection of trunk lines 
and interchange of service in Flint. 

December 10: Hearing of complaints 
of subscribers of the Michigan State 
Telephone Co., the Union Telephone Co., 
of Owosso, and the Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Grand Rapids, holding special 
contracts calling for lower rates ti:an 
those set in the recent temporary order 
of the commission. The companies men- 
tioned were given by the commission until 
November 17 to file with it copies of all 
special contracts. 

MINNESOTA. 

November 14: The commission granted 
permission to the Twin Valley-Ulen Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its rates at Twin 
Valley and Ulen, Minn. 

November 25: Hearing at Karlstad in 
the matter of the petition of I. Johnson. 
eter Thompson, Samuel Kile, Ole Kile 
and 29 others for telephone service in 
the depot of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. in that 
city. 

November 25: Hearing at Karlstad in 
the matter of the petition of C. K. Ko- 
land, Thomas Enderson, Ole Koland, 
George Rasmussen and 32 others for 
telephone service in the depot of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Co. at Strandquist. 

November 28: Hearing at St. Cloud 
in the matter of the application of the 
LeSauk Rural Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates. 

November 28: Hearing at St. Cloud in 
the matter of the application of the St. 
Augusta Rural Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates. 

New York. 

November 7: Hearing on the petition 
of Isaac S. Heller and other subscribers 
of the New York Telephone Co. for an 
order reducing the toll rate from Hew- 
lett and Woodmere to Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 6: Hearing of application 
of Farmers Home Telephone Co., of 
Shelton, for increase in rates; appear- 
ances for company, L. E. Hurtz; J. W. 
Barrett, president, and C. M. Beck, vice- 
president; for protestants, Fred A. Nye, 
attorney; ten days given protestants to 
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present arguments after copy of 
mony is furnished them, and 10 day 
reply on part of company; the com 
sion may later make a physical valua: 
and a hearing thereon will be permi 
This company has paid several 45 
cent dividends in recent years, and 
trons protested on this ground and 
against service. The company’s ca 
stock is $10,000, but it claims a prop: 
valuation of $50,000, the difference be 
represented by early investors and 
cers’ sacrifices. 

November 10: Application of the 
Sutherland & Fairview Telephone Co. fv: 
increase in rates filed. 

November 10: Complaint filed by J 
Morris against Kearney (Neb.) Te 
phone Co., alleging a demand of $3.95 
for reconnection of a telephone removed 
for alleged non-payment of rental, when 
he was waiting for a statement of ac- 
count promised by a clerk. 

November 10: Application of the Max 
(Neb.) Telephone Co. for permission to 
issue $1,000 of additional stock filed. 

November 11: Hearing at Columbus 
of application of Platte County Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase in rates of 50 
cents a month gross and for establish- 
ment of gross and net rates; also for 
adoption of certain rules, including the 
limiting of one set of batteries a year by 
the company and no sending out of state- 
ment of accounts. Protests entered by 
city and sundry patrons, alleging that the 
company was paying its president and 
chief owner, M. J. Garlow, a greater 
salary than his services were worth, that 
certain of its rules were burdensome and 
particularly that the company had not 
only charged the Burleson service con- 
nection charges for reconnections where 
service had been cut off for non-payment, 
but also for cost of materials. 

November 11: Application of Farmers 
Telephone Co., of Ord, for issuance of 
necessary orders for completion of con- 
solidation by purchase with the Ord Tele- 
phone Co. The delivery of the property 
has already taken place, and the money is 
ready to be paid. The company suffered 
severely in a recent sleet storm, and de- 
sires now to make permanent changes 
and reorganizations. 

November 12: Complaint filed by A 
D. Compton, of Omaha, against Nebraska 
Telephone Co., alleging refusal to furnish 
service filed. 

November 12: Application of Arapa- 
hoe (Neb.) Telephone Co. for permission 
to install two-party business rate filed. 

November 13: Complaint of Fred 
Walton against Nebraska Telephone Co., 
alleging unsatisfactory service, filed. 

November 14: Complaint of W. Wein- 
flog, of Crookston, alleging that Wyom- 
ing & Nebraska Telephone Co. does not 
vive service after 7 o'clock in evening, 
filed. 

November 15: In the matter of the 
application of the Crownover Telephone 
Co., of Sargent, for increase in rates; re- 
quest for permission to increase toll rates 
25 per cent denied, but company author- 
ized to establish the following rates: In- 
dividual business, wall, $2.75; desk, $3; 
individual residence, wall, $1.75; desk, $2; 
two-party residence, wall, $1.50; individ- 
ual farm, $2.25; multi-party farm, $1.75; 
switching, 50 cents; non-subscribers using 
system after 10 p. m., 25 cents. Dividends 
restricted to & per cent a year and de- 
preciation and maintenance percentage in- 
creased from 9 to 11 per cent. 

November 15: Complaint of Ben Bax- 
ter against Wilsonville Telephone Co., al- 
leging excess toll charge. filed. 
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STUDIES VALUATIONS 
JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


1042 W. MONROE ST., SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
SUPER VESION PLANT 


L 


Telephone Valuations 


My exclusive time is devoted to invento- 
ries, appraisals or valuations of Fm be 


Topping Valuation Company 


H. P. TOPPING, Valuation Engineer 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








FOWLE and CRAVATH 
ENGINEERS 
Electrical — Ihaminating — Mechanical 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Frank F. Fewle James R. Cravath 


Ask to see OUR NEW LEDGER 


BROWN LINES 
EZSON THE LS & 


DESIGNED ANO INSTALLED BY 


THE EDWARD A.PRATT AUDIT ss 


CITY HALL SQUARE BLOG. CHICA 
Also Peoria, Moline, aud Quincy, III. 





CHICAGO 








Inventory Appraisal Evaluation Reports 


E. T. BUSSELLE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


625 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
485 State St., SALEM, ORE. 


Engineering Accounting Rate Investigations 








Three Accounting Requisites 


1. The system must be adequate. 

2. Should be simple and easily kept. 

3 Must separate essentials from non-essentiala. 
Ours meets these requirements. 


BOWDLE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


CERRO GORDO, ILL. 





' 800—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


Telephone Wabash 5212 


FRANK M. SLOUGH 


PATENTS TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 
320 Madison Terminal Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








EDWARDS AND JOHNSTON 


Electric, = rate Heating and Tele 


Engineers 
Gossnnting, eZ te Investigations, 
Supervision, Management, Plans and Eeti- 
mates. Utility properties bought and seid. 
C. A. EDWARDS and J. K. JOHNSTON 
Lemcke Buil 
INDIANAPOLIS, IANA 


Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 
Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


617 Commerce Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 





REDUCE EXPENSES —— PROOUCE RESULTS 
We make “Bookkeeping a Pleasure’’ 


The EDWARD A. PRATT AUDIT CO. 


CITY HALL SQUARE BLDG., CHICAGO 
ALSO PEORIA, MOLINE AND QUINCY, ILL. 








Nearly Everybody Specifies 
Chapman Lightning Arreeters 
Why Not You? 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC ©. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


368 Second Ave. Se., 








The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tels you if your line is short, crosses, or 
m grounded and how many miles it is from 
iy) you. Sosimple the yy can use it as 
oe Casily asthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, Ill. 














-CORDS 


TELEPHONE OR 
SWITCHBOARD 


wealiso supply specials 


FREDERICK C. KOELLE 
4 11 Bulletin Bidg. PHILADELPHIA 











MARION 








aoe COVERED 
and CABLES 
MARION INSLILATED 
WERE & RUBBER CO. 
Marion, Indiana 
Chicago, 541-557 W. Washington Bivd. 





Ee res. 








Appraisals Rate Investigations 


Engineering 


COOLEY & MARVIN CO. 


CHIGAGO, Conway Bidg. BOSTON, Trement Bidg 


Accounting 











@O TELEPHONE 
Oy x PRACTICE 


ad PAPER $1.50—CLOTH $2.25 
Postage 8 cents 
HARRY E. HERSHEY 
Morgan &Van Buren Sts., Chicago 








A complete stock of 
KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


HWE ELECTRIC 
PMENT COMPANY 





, Saint | and Ddtuth, Minnesota 


Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Co. 
4021-27 W. Kinzie St., Chicage 


Rebuilt Telephones, Switchboard 
cessories and Supplies 


Write us yous. specifications, we will make 
li worth your while. 





Ops > 
ALISCO ANCHORSY 


3 STYLES-A STYLE FOR EVERY CONDITION 
THE CHEAPEST ANCHOR ON THE MARKET 
THE, DICKE T eal CON coat 


tw York 


is’ Coton be SiN emoo & 





HEiRCE 


DISTRIBUTING 
KNOB RACKS 
FOR TWISTED PAIR TEL- 
EPHONE DISTRIBUTION § 

HUBBARD&CO, Pitrssura, 











Star Expansion Bolts 


Where Safety is concerned 
the Best is none too good. 


147-9 Cedar Street 120 West Lake Street 
{NEW YORK CHICAGO 





RUBBER COVERED WIRE 
BARE & TINNED COPPER WIRE 
MAGNET WIRE. 














LOWELL INSULATED WIRE co. 


ROME WIRE CO. "?"5 














EL, 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
WE CARRY A STOCK OF 


TELEPHONES 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis St. Paul Deleth 
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November 15: In the matter of the 
application of the Pierce (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase in rates; order 
issued denying request of company for 
an increase in residence rates and also for 
increase’ of switching charge from 25 
cents to St cents a month: switching 
charge fixed at 50 cents, and following 
schedule authorized: Individual business, 
$2.75; individual residence, wall, $1.75; 
two-party residence, $1.50; desk sets, 25 
cents additional; non-subscribers talking 
from city telephone to farm telephone, 10 
cents; cutting down salary of manager 
and bookkeeper, now $295 a month, to 
$100; limiting dividends to & per cent and 
requiring setting up of $2,000 a year for 
maintenance and depreciation. 

November 24: Hearing set for com- 
plaints of sundry citizens of Winnebago 
against quality of service furnished by 
the Matheny Telephone Co. 
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OHIO. 

November 24: Hearing on the petition 
of the Ohio State Telephone Co., of Co- 
lumbus, for permission to continue in 
effect after December 1 the increased 
rates approved by Postmaster General 
Burleson during the period of federal 
control. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 

November 8: Hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co., of Aberdeen, for permission to con- 
tinue in effect after December 1 the rate 
increases allowed by Postmaster General 
Burleson. 

VIRGINIA. 

The commission granted 
the Norfolk & Carolina 
Telephone Co., of Elizabeth City, to in- 
crease its rate for business service 50 
cents per month and its residence rate 25 
cents per month. 


November 35: 
permission to 
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ADLETS 











Made 

in sheets 
rods ,tubes and 
special. shapes. 


BEST FOR TELEPHONE USE 


The Continental Fibre Co. 0752525, . 








“TINGL 


MADE IN U. o Se 
TINNING 
(NON- ConnontvE” 
A new form of solder and flux combined 


HESS & SON, 2905 No. 16th St., PHILADELPHIA 

















OPPORTUNITIES (Continued From Page 43) 





POSITION WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED by all around 
trouble man, local or common, 
drive car. North Central States pre- 
ferred. Address 3919, Care of TELEPH- 
ONY Y 


Ww ANTED—Position as ‘office man- 
ager, bookkeeper, accountant or audi- 


tor. Experienced in telephone work. 
Address 3918, Care of TELEPHONY. 


~ POSITION Ww ANTED — By thor- 
oughly experienced telephone man as 
manager, 
gineer. Address 
EPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Several experienced com- 
mon battery Troublemen, also Sub- 
Station Installers and Linemen. 
ular work, good wages to first class 
men on a large growing independent 
plant. Address 3875, Care of TELEPH- 
ONY. _ 


~ WANTED—By a telephone company 
in the Southwest, a first-class plant 
foreman who has had sufficient engi- 
neering experience to make up esti- 
mates. 
tunity for advancement to a man with 
ability and plenty of energy. Unless 
you are in a position to furnish the 
best of reference as to your ability to 
fill a position of this kind, please do 
not answer. Address 3882, care of 


TELEPHONY. 





3917, Care of TEL- 











can | 
| wagon. 
| Telephone Co., Warren, O. 


plant superintendent or en- | 


| Telephone 
| town, Pa. 


Reg- | 


This position offers an oppor- | 


WANTED—First class combination | 


troubleman for common battery ex- 
change, Ford furnished; 
familiar with common battery for drop 
Union job. Warren & Niles 

“WANTED—First class man for mag- 
neto and central energy trouble. 
per month, automobile furnished. 
Steady job for right party. Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Union- 
town, Pa. 

WANTED—Man to manage and 
clear trouble on two exchanges; salary 
$125 per month, automobile furnished. 
Steady job for right party. Tri-State 
& Telegraph Co., Union- 


WANTED—Experienced Chief Op- 
erator competent to assume complete 
charge of operating room; exchange 
of 3,000 subscribers. State experience 


and salary desired. Address Illinois, 
care of TELEPHONY 


MISCELLAN NEOUS 


WANTED—Used three-bar Pulsating 
Generators. Suttle Equipment Co., 
Olney, Il. 

NOTICE—If you want to buy, sell or 
invest and manage a rural exchange in 
the central states communicate with 
C. F. Gronendyke, Gaston, Indiana, 
who has had past 21 years’ practical 
experience in all phases of the busi- 
ness, and is able to get you quick re- 
sults. 











also lineman | 


| telephones in city, 


115 | 
— | $2.00 per 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE FOR 
SALE—AIl in good shape; Kellogg 
equipment; no old junk; town growing 
and all modern with paved streets; 400 
some rural phones; 

Rates: business, $3.00; 
$1.75 and $2.00; switching 
residence; 50c. Rural business, 
month. Price, $25,000, on 
terms, or will take less for cash. A 
real bargain to live man who can han- 
dle it. Address Sand Springs Tele- 


we switch. 
residence, 
rural 


| phone Co., Sand Springs, Okla. 





FOR SALE—Two exchanges; good 
repair, close to the Twin Cities; heavy 
toll business; all metallic lines. Growth 
last year over 100 subscribers, and still 
building. Good rates. Farm lines av- 
erage three and one-half subscribers 
to the mile. Do not answer unless you 
have some money. Address 3828, Care 
of TELEPHONY. 

FOR SAL E— Magneto exchange of 
437 subscribers, in good farming and 
producing northeast Missouri town. 
Want to sell quick and will give any 
man a good deal. Reason for selling 
want to go West. Plant pays $3,300 net. 
Ask $6,000 cash; will not consider 
trade; will give time. Address 3899, 
Care of TELEPHONY. 

FOR SAL E—T elephone exchange in 
the best oil belt of Oklahoma, 180 tele- 
phones, orders coming every day, 
large toll business. Price $6,000. 
Owner has other business. Address 


| 3916, Care of TELEPHONY. 














ROEBLING 


HONE WIRE 


High Electrical and Mechanical Properties 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., Trenton, N. J. 


other weldin 


finishing operations 


bond wires, etc. 








ARMCO IRON 


99.84 per cent Pure Iron 
ARMCO IRON Welding Rods are 99.84 per cent pure iron and no 
material equals them in uniformity of composition. 
Two kinds of rods of gesrentens analysis, one for electric and one 
for oxy-acetylene weld 
formerly required many different compositions. ARMCO Rod 
freely, weld evenly, and give a joint that lends itself perfectly to all 


EL 
ARMCO IRON Electrieal Wire, because of its exceptional purity and 
uniformity, is vastly superior to ordinary steel and iron wire. It has 
excellent electrical qualities and great strength, and it offers remark- 
able resistance tocorrosion. Itis widely used in twisted pairs, strand, 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Sales Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 


Chicago, 29 8. LaSalle St.; Detroit, Book Bidg.; San Francisco, 
American Rolling Mill Company of California; Canadian Dis- 
tributors, Taylor & Arnold, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 


WELDING RODS 
ELECTRICAL WIRE 


ne. do all the work (and better work) that 
Cc 3s flow 


ECTRICAL WIRE 
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